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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The bath he takes 


John’s pernickety about his bath. 


But Mary didn’t seem to notice 
it, so he didn’t say anything—that 
is, not right then. 


Somehow, though, that soap 
wasn't right. 


It was a sinker and every time 
he filled up the tub as high as he 
liked it, he’d have to go deep-sea- 
diving for the soap. 


Then, too, he coulan’t get a 
good lather, and what lather he 
did get stuck to his skin “‘as if it 
was lard or something.” 


That night when John brought 
home the Ivory Soap, he was 
thinking of Mary and the kids, 
not himself. So when he found 
a cake of it in the bathtub, he 
was surprised. 


Pretty soon Mary hears him 
splashing around. 


“Wowie!” cries John. 


“What's the matter?” asks 
Mary, thinking he’d gone sort of 
crazy. 


“Nothing’s the matter,” he 
says. “Only I’mhaving one grand 
bath, that’s all!" Splash! “Say, 
girl, it floats.” 


“Didn't you know that?” asks 
Mary. 


“Sure, but I'd forgotten it! 
And what's more, I'd forgotten 
there ever was sucha lather, too!” 
Splash! ‘And it rinses off as if 
I was a duck’s back.” Splash! 
“If you ever give me any other 
soap again, I'll fire you sure!” 


We haven't heard of any firing 
being done so far. 
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The League of Nations and Soviet Respon- 
sibility for the Russian Famine 


By Wr11aM ENGLISH WALLING 
HE League of Nations has issued an official report on the economic 
conditions in Russia with special reference to the famine. The facts 
brought out by this report show exactly how and in what measure the 
Soviets are responsible for creating the famine and for keeping it going. 
It shows that the huge shipments of grain the Bolshevists are sending out of a 
starving country are but the latest of a long series of deeds that have helped 
along the death by starvation of millions of Lenine and Trotzky’s miserable 
subjects. 

The League of Nations report is a thorough, broad-gauge, liberal, and 
non-partisan document. It points out just what causes were at work for 
which the Bolshevists were not to blame, such as drought and foreign and civil 
wars. It is even merciful enough not to mention the warfare carried on by the 
communists against the peasant-farmer. It gives the Bolshevists the benefit 
of every doubt, but it also gives the damning evidence. 

The facts disclosed show how the Soviets have totally failed to keep 
agriculture supplied with even a small part of the machinery, tools, draught 
animals and fertilizer needed in such a great agricultural country. Under 
Soviet rule—even since the civil wars ended—the supply of all these basic 
necessities becomes more and more woefully deficient year by year. 

The report shows that the Soviets failed absolutely to introduce any rea- 
son or order into the division of large estates and the laws of land tenure, but 
on the contrary, doubled the disastrous confusion naturally created by the 
agrarian revolution. True, after years of wrecking in this field, the Bolshe- 
vists are at last trying to return to the point they started from—or making a 
bluff of so doing. But what havoc they have left behind! And they are asking 
credit all over the world for what they claim they are going to do—but have 
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not yet done! They ask the public to forget not only their record of plunder 
and destruction, but their unparalleled inefficiency, their acknowledged 
hostility to the peasants, and their habit of reversing their so-called policies— 
or leaving them on paper and without the slightest practical effect. 


Farm Initiative Destroyed 

In addition to their crimes of omission the Soviets have pursued an active 
political and economic campaign against agriculture which the League of 
Nations discusses under the heads, ‘““The Breach Between Town and Country,” 
and “Requisitions and Food Taxes.’’ Under the latter head, the report says: 

“The Government, more especially in order to secure food for the army 
and to keep the industrial workers from famine, resorted to compulsory 
measures to secure grain from the peasant, andfas these requisitions, unlike 
those of the previous Government, were based on the principle that all pro- 
duction in excess of minimum food requirements belonged to the state, which 
would make itself responsible for meeting any other needs of the peasant, the 
plan finally removed any inducement he may have had to produce a surplus 
over his own requirements.” 

The Soviets also destroyed town industry—to the point that the agri- 
culturist could get no supplies to speak of—even when the Soviet soldiers 
left him a little grain to trade with. Says the report: 

“The policy of nationalization and confiscation pursued 
by the Soviet government after their rise to power in October, 


1917, “~~ the market which had already been disorgan- 


ized by the down of industry and the depreciation of the 

rouble in the early days of the Revolution. us there were 

neither manufactured goods nor a reliable currency to offer the 

t in exchange for his surplus, which he, therefore, with- 

eld from market; and as these conditions persisted he began 
to reduce his production.” 

“The peasant reduced his cultivation when he found that 
he could not obtain industrial products in exchange for his sur- 
plus; and now even when these industrial products, of which he 
is in the most urgent need, can be available, he has no surplus to 
give in return for them. The possibility of any reasonable 
exchange between the products of industry and of agriculture 

‘has thus, for the time being, disappeared. Hence Russia pre- 
sents the paradoxical result that, in spite of her overwhelming 
need for goods of all kinds, the recent re-introduction of freedom 
of internal exchange of commodities reveals conditions in which 
the small remaining production of manufactured goods can not 
find a market. 

“In the circumstances described, and with demoralized trans- 
port due largely to the collapse of her fuel industry, each part 
of Russia is almost entirely left to its own resources, and is 
deprived of those means of combating local shortages which, in 
the developed. communities of the modern world, are afforded by 
transport, credit, or the control of economic resources by the 
Government. In such conditions there is a danger that a coun- 
try which covers half of Asia and an area in Europe as | as all 
the rest of the countries of Europe put together, may have to 
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face for some years the prospect of local famine in some part 
of its immense territory without adequate means of averting its 
serious Consequences,” 


Soviet Post-War Policies 


The most interesting part of the League of Nations report is the brief 
natrative of just what took place in Russia after the war. It is judicial and 
unbiased—but complete. 

Here are the opening paragraphs: 

“The disorganization resulting from the European War was greatly 
increased after the revolutions of February and October, 1917. Under the 
provisional government, the Soviets of workmen, soldiers and peasant deputies 
formed throughout the country, in the towns, in the factories, in the villages 
and in the army, began to supersede the control of those formerly direct- 
ing economic life. In particular the Petrograd Soviet, which acted inde- 
pendently and often in opposition to the government, strenuously endeavored 
in industrial centers to place control of the factories in the hands of the 
workers; in the villages to encourage the peasants to seize the estates of the 
landowners; and in the army to advocate the conclusion of peace. These 
efforts were completely successful. Production in the towns began to dwindle, 
while the army became disorganized and began to melt away. Hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers left the front and poured into the cities. The railways 
at the front suffered great dislocation, which soon extended to other parts of 
Russia. The provisional government early in the summer of 1917 endeavored 
to deal with the food situation by establishing a monopoly of the grain 
trade, an act which tended to alienate the sympathies of the peasant. On the 
other hand it was found necessary to raise very considerably the previously 
existing level of fixed prices. By October, 1917, the cost of living was already 
five times as high as it was a year before, and the general economic situation 
of the country was rapidly deteriorating. This was briefly the position when 
the Soviet government was first formed after the coup d’Etat of October, 1917. 

“The new Bolshevist government proceeded to give effect to a policy 
of confiscation and nationalization which so paralyzed production that the 
towns became unable to supply the demands of the peasants. As paper- 
money, which was rapidly losing its value, was all that could be obtained in 
exchange for agricultural produce, the peasant endeavored to hold back his 
grain for his own use and lost any incentive to grow more than was neces- 
sary for his own requirements. They, therefore, ceased to bring their sup- 
plies to market and ceased to cultivate more land than was necessary to 
satisfy local needs. 

“The Bolsheviks began to carry out requisitions of produce in the villages 
on a large scale. In this way town and country became divorced, the effect 
of which was that towards the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1919, starva- 
tion began in the great cities. Large numbers of Russian workmen who had 
maintained their ties with the country deserted the towns for the villages. 
Thus, the population in the large[towns all over Russia became greatly 
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reduced, and in the case of Petrograd, fell from 2,300,000 in 1917 to 700,000 
in 1919.” 
Civil War Demoralization 

“In 1918, the Civil War began. From 1918 to 1920 Soviet Russia was 
involved in war against anti-Bolshevik Russian forces under various com- 
manders, and against the Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, Esthonians and Finns. 
The effect of this struggle carried on over so wide an area and for so long a 
time, following the disintegration of industry, may be easily imagined. The 
work of transporting to and from the various fronts the newly-formed units of 
the Red Army laid a very great strain on the already weakened transport 
services, while in the actual course of hostilities considerable destruction 
of locomotives, rolling stock, bridges and permanent way took place. The 
Donets Basin, the principal coal-mining area of Russia and the Urals and 
the center’of the metal industry, changed hands more than once in the course 
of the fighting and suffered damage which there could be little hope of repairing 
in a country where disorganization had gone so far. 

“But apart from the Civil War, the economic revolution had already 
produced a demoralizing effect upon the town population. The most serious. 
results of this were first manifested in the railway workshops, on the rail- 
ways themselves and in the heavy metal industry, upon which the railways 
were dependent for rolling stock repairs. The assumption by Soviets of the 
work people of control over industrial enterprises continued after the coup 
d’Etat, with continually diminishing output, and before long the Communist 
leaders were compelled to face what Krassin describes in the case of the rail- 
ways as a condition of complete ruin.” 

“Ever since 1861 the peasantry had regarded themselves as unfairly 
deprived of the land assigned to the proprietors and had always been ready to 
listen to anyone who offered to restore to them what they considered to be 
their territory. But in this matter they held a very different view to that of the 
Bolsheviks. The peasants’ desire was to resume possession of these lands and 
hold them, in some cases under the rules of the commune, but in any case as 
private property. The government, on the other hand, desired to socialize 
the land, that is to say, to abolish property in land and to arrange that it should 
be cultivated on behalf of the community, either by cooperative effort or on 
some plan of state administration. Both sides agreed on the initial stage, 
namely the dispossession of the existing holders, which the peasants had 
themselves begun before the Bolsheviks came into power. But from this point 
onwards the divergence of view became marked and a long struggle ensued 
between the passive resistance of the peasant against the abolition of his. 
right to property and the attempts of the Soviet government to introduce 
an entirely new land system. 

“The results of this struggle can best be judged from the speech made. 
by Lenine to the representatives of organizations for politicale ducation, in 
October, 1921. The defeat we have suffered on the economic front at the 
beginning of 1921, in our attempt to make a transition to communism 
has been much more serious than any we have suffered at the hands of Kol-.. 
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chak, Denikin or Pilsudski. This defeat means to us that the economic 
policy of our leaders had got entirely out of touch with its base and has utterly 
failed to effect a revival of production, which the program of our party regards 
as its most urgent and fundamental task. The requisitions in the villages 
and the direct application of communist principles in the towns have hindered 
the revival of production and become the main cause of the tremendous economic 
and political crisis which descended upon us in the spring of 1921.” 

Here is Lenine’s own admission that the Bolshevists are the main cause 
of the permanent famine that descended on Russia in 1921. 


Fiction Displaced by Fact 

The report discusses another matter that has been obscured by Soviet 
propaganda. After all, what was the agrarian revolution in Russia? The 
Soviets and their “‘liberal’’ apologists have established the absurd legend 
that in 1917 the nobility owned the land and the Soviets gave it to the peas- 
ants. This would be like saying that in 1917 the farms of the United States 
were owned by landlords and rented to tenants. Nobody ever had the courage 
to make such an easily disproved statement. But this Soviet legend is an even 
more colossal falsehood equally easily disproven. The League of Nations shows, 
from official Soviet reports, that the peasant has owned most of the land since 
1862 and increased their holdings by seizures in 1917 and 1918 only from 
188 million dessiatines which they previously owned, to 224 million dessiatines 
of cultivated land. Before the revolution each peasant had five acres of land 
and afterwards six acres! Multiply by the size of the family and you have the 
miserable average of land held by each family—though millions gained nothing 
at all. 

The Soviet tale of the revolution is just as false. The peasant began to 
take the nobility’s land, without asking anybody's consent, under Kerensky—and 
they finished taking it, without asking anybody's consent, under Lenine. Here 
you have the two great facts of Russia’s agrarian revolution—and both have 
been distorted beyond recognition by the radical dupes of the Soviets. 


Agriculture and the Famine 

The League of Nations goes on to show how the Soviets’ tyranny helped 
to destroy agriculture in still other ways: 

“Apart from the Soviet government’s policy in regard to land tenure, 
the policy it pursued in regard to trade, the actual working of the land and the 
enjoyment of its fruits also exercised a considerable influence in disorganizing 
agricultural production. Decrees passed in October, 1917, and February, 1918, 
gave the state a monopoly of internal and external trade in grain, and for- 
bade the use of hired labor. A further decree, passed in May, 1918, entitled 
each agriculturalist to put aside a quantity of grain sufficient for sowing 
his land and for his own food requirements, according to an official scale laid 
down from time to time. The remainder of his procedure was to be at the 
disposal of the Soviet authorities under threat of ten years’ imprisonment 
and the confiscation of his goods. These rules were varied by subsequent 
decrees, but this general principle prevailed both before and during the period 
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of the Civil War. The peasant was, therefore, only assured of his official 
ration and might be deprived of whatever he produced above that amount. 
The plan thus removed an incentive to increase production. In many cases 
all stocks accumulated from former harvests were taken from the peasants and, 
as such requisitions were continued during the greater part of 1920, it is not 
remarkable that the peasants in some of the famine stricken provinces should 
regard them as one of the causes of the famine in 1921.” 

But did not the famous Soviet reforms “throwing over communism,” 
etc., help matters? What about the New Economic Policy, the N. E. P.? 

Here is what the League of Nations has to say about it: 

“In'short, the reports indicate that while there has been a great improve- 
ment in the external conditions of town life, and though there is renewed 
buying and sel'ing, largely indeed speculative, the change is at present 
chiefly psychological and there is as yet little evidence that a fundamental 
improvement has occurred in economic conditions or that the new methods 
of organization have yet proved themselves capable of restoring industrial 
production. . . . 

“But the disordered conditions of the currency and of prices persist, 
and it is not yet clear what success will attend the new conditions of indus- 
trial enterprise. For the moment there is little evidence of increasing output 
in the staple industries and still less in agriculture, while foreign commerce 
is not yet free. 

“According to the Moscow Isvestiya, the financial situation in Russia 
is growing worse and more entangled. The government has failed to stabilize 
the Soviet rouble. Costs of production are higher than the prices realized. 
The taxes are in arrears. The nationalized enterprises (sovkhozy } have become 
finally disorganized and nobody knows who has the right to control them.”’ 

At the Soviet congress in December the Communist ‘‘commissary”’ 
of finance reported that the gram tax had yielded only $17,000,000 or 1 per 
cent of the total budget! The rest was raised mainly through printing paper 
money—and forcing it onto the peasantry. 

The Soviet industries brought in nothing—but a deficit. Indeed, they 
were officially reported as losing 40 per cent of their value in one year! At that 
rate the Soviets will have left nothing of Russia’s formerly great industries 
in another year and a half! In other words—as the official ““Economic Life” 
confesses—such increase of production as resulted from the New Economic 
Policy ‘‘was at the expense of depreciating economic resources and basic capital.” 

And now a new form of tax has been evolved—at the expense of the 
starving. To escape responsibility the Soviet has declared grain exports 
“‘free’’—but they are still under absolute governmental control, like every- 
thing in the Soviet paradise. Such petty agricultural supplies as will now 
_reach the peasants from their Soviet masters, who will continue to furnish 
practically all the peasants get, since they have a monopoly of imports as well 
as all important manufactures—are now to be charged against these grain 
exports wrung from the starving. We are told that the exports are being 
sent out to secure these particular supplies! We are asked to forget that al/ 
Soviet imports are at the disposal of the Red Arny, the army of police, spies, 
and hangmen and the relative handful that form the Communist Party 
dictatorship—which is ruling the country on the principle that all Russia is 
its private property and that all Russians are its serfs. 





The Private Employment Agency 


By J. B. M. Crark, Jr. 
HE Private Employment Agency seems somehow or other to find the 
ch soil of this country to its liking, for according to the findings of the 

California Conference on Employment Agencies, as set forth in the 
Christian Science Monitor of October 23d last, in at least forty-five of the 
forty-eight states of the Union these agencies are in full swing, and in no one 
of the states are they properly controlled or their fees effectively regulated. 

As far as my reeollection goes it was somewhere about seven or eight 
years ago than the innovation “‘one-half of the first month’s salary”’ as a fee for 
finding a man or woman a clerical position began to make its appearance 
through the medium of the Employment Bureau in Eastern Canada. Agen- 
cies for skilled and unskilled labor had been in operation in that country 
for many years, but the Commercial Bureau was something new. I do not 
think it thrived in that corner of the continent, at least not to a sufficient 
extent to have its misdeeds taken cognizance of. Just why this impudent 
robbery should be so successful in the United States is a little hard to deter- 
mine. 

According to the Christian Science Monitor it is charged that these 
Private Employment Agencies not infrequently levy a fee of as much as 60 per 
cent of the first month’s salary of the person for whom they obtain a position; 
that there were 203 such agencies in California alone last year, and that be- 
tween them they collected one and half million dollars from the wage-earners 
of California, or an average of $7,400 per agency; that one agency in San 
Francisco makes a monthly net profit of $9,500, largely collected from wage- 
earning women and girls; that one girl was charged by this agency $12.90 for a 
position which lasted a week and yielded $18.50, and another man placed in 
a job paying $50 per month had to pay the agency $21.50; that three new bills 
will be presented to the California State Legislature this winter to regulate 
the fee-charging Employment Agencies of the State and ‘curb their rapacity”’ ; 
and that the employment agencies have formed an organization and are 
maintaining trained lobbyists to fight the proposed law. Many prominent 
men and women in Northern and Central California are associated with the 
Conference on Employment Agencies, which is an encouraging sign. What 
is not just so encouraging is that Southern California should not be bestirring 
itself in the matter also. 

Los Angeles is full of these agencies, which bear every evidence of doing 
a roaring trade. They are frequently found occupying handsome suites of 
offices, and appear to be run in the main by men of varying ages, from the 
young and swaggering to the elderly and cautious, but on the whole charac- 
terized by an air of prosperity, with cigars much in evidence. Some appear 
to be conducted entirely by enterprising and energetic young women, dis- 
creetly curious as to one’s past, which has to be revealed in the most unblush- 
ing fullness in the forms given to applicants to fill out. 

In order, no doubt, to wear an air of respectability, some of these agencies 
have become affiliated with the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and 
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sport the chamber’s emblem on the office door. Questioned in the matter 
the chamber was dignified. Employment agencies were open to membership 
in the chamber just the same as anyone else, were proposed and seconded in 
the ordinary way, and if “their standing was good” were duly admitted. 
If convicted of any dishonest practice they were stricken from the rolls, as 
any other member was liable to be in such circumstances. But the question 
of fees seemed to be one between the agencies and their clients, and not a 
matter coming within the jurisdiction of the chamber.. 

As far as the commercial bureaus are concerned the charges against 
them are many and varied, ranging from the insertion of bogus positions 
in the daily papers to attract people to the agencies, to charging unholy 
fees like 50 per cent and 60 per cent of the first month’s salary. Asa rule too 
(although not always) when filling up the agency’s application form, a con- 
tract has to be signed by the applicant making the agency’s terms binding, 
and giving the agency the fullest powers to collect from the employer if the 
employe does not live up to the bargain—in itself an illegal proceeding 
in California at any rate, since no one can be induced to sign away pros- 
pective wages or something he does not possess. It is also charged against the 
agencies that they work in collusion with umscrupulous employers with 
whom they share the fees taken from a number of employes who are sent 
in rapid succession to the same place, each one being kept only a short time 
and then dismissed and another one called for. 

From first-hand investigation it appears probable that all these charges 
are well founded, although it is a little difficult to see what kind of system 
could be in vogue in the office that hired and fired clerical help in the manner 
indicated, and was still able to keep its records in shape. However I followed 
up one or two leads of the “‘secretary-bookkeeper’”’ variety furnished by 
these agencies last spring and found that they led in most cases to small and 
unimportant concerns, tobacco stores and the like, where there was probably 
not much system of any kind in operation. 

If this charge of collusion for the improper collecting of fees is hard 
to bring home in the case of the clerical worker, there is no doubt that it is 
practised wholesale by the agencies which handle the labor end of the busi- 
ness. Men are shipped by the hundred by the private agencies out into labor 
camps in the country surrounding Los Angeles, and then, through collusion 
between the agent and some gang boss or head foreman, are paid off in small 
batches at convenient intervals and replaced by others from whom further 
fees are collected. The thing can be kept going indefinitely, the fee stipu- 
lated by law for such service as a ‘“‘nominal’’ one being interpreted by the 
agencies as from $2 upwards per head—generally “upwards.” 

The foregoing is corroborated at the office of the State Labor Commis- 
sioner. ‘“These people should be compelled to return fees,”’ said Mr. Steinach, 
the Deputy Commissioner. ‘I do not believe even a laborer should be worth 
anything at all to anybody in this way. You can understand that if a poor 
fellow goes out and pays $10 for a job that does not last any time, it works 
a hardship on him. Usually the pay is small anyway. Ninety-nine per cent 
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of the people that seek employment in this way are not identified with any 
industrial organization, and they are the greatest sufferers.” This point 
is also brought out by the Conference on Employment Agencies already 
referred to, who state that “the trade unionists . . . have taken the 
situation into their own hands and have established their own employment 
agencies in their own unions, where no fee is charged, where the duration 
of the position is made plain to the employe, and where the employer may 
learn exactly the qualifications, training, and character of the man or woman 
whose services are offered to him.”” Apparently in the process of becoming 
“a white spot on the map” and “the home of true industrial freedom” Los 
Angeles allows strange abuses to creep in and to flourish unchecked. 

According to the same authority (the Deputy Labor Commissioner) 
under the law as at present constituted it is very difficult to bring the agencies 
to book, and as many of the laborers are migratory and do not stay long in one 
place, it becomes almost impossible to bring such cases into court and have 
them dealt with within a reasonable time, especially since the calendars of the 
courts of California are pretty well clogged up anyway with other cases. 
Anywhere from one to two weeks is necessary to obtain a hearing. The laws 
apparently are in need of some tightening up, and it is felt that more power 
should be vested in the Labor Commissioner to conduct cases of this kind 
himself and impose certain prescribed penalties upon those persons guilty 
of violating the law. But meantime, in pursuit of justice, the Commis- 
sioner has to contend with the agencies themselves, the looseness of the 
law and the difficulty of administering it, the hostility of many employers 
much more concerned about cheap labor than about mere ethical considera- 
tions, and last but not least the sympathetic attitude of certain judges towards 
the agencies—by what motives inspired is rather difficult to determine. 

What appears to be the most active ameliorative factor in the situa- 
tion is the Public Employment Bureau of the State of California, which 
conducts industrial, commercial, and household departments, without 
fees of any kind either to the employer or the employed, and which, in Los 
Angeles at any rate, seems to be operated with vigor and efficiency. From 
information furnished by Mr. E. H. Hancock, the District Superintendent, 
no less than 44,000 persons were placed in positions between the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year (July 1) and the end of October, these being 
made up of some 37,000 in the industrial department, upwards of 5,000 
in the women’s department, and 1,600 odd in the commercial department, a 
general increase of about 115 per cent over the same period last year. The 
Public Employment Bureau competes with the private agencies in its own 
territory, and ships people to Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Washington, 
and Utah. The only unfortunate feature seems to be that for political rea- 
sons the Public Bureau does not advertise in the newspapers, and new- 
comers frequently do not know of its existence until they have had more or 
less expensive experience with the private agencies. 

It is rather interesting to note that the private agencies, in attempt- 
ing to justify their existence, state that “they fill a position which the free 
or state agency can not fill, because of lack of confidence in the free agency 
by both employer and employed,” although what should occasion such lack 
of confidence is not stated. This appears to be a naive rendering of the old 
adage about ‘‘cheap and nasty,” but at the same time the confidence engen- 
dered by the payment of $12.90 for a position that lasted a week and yielded 
$18.50,is aptfto be of a curiously negative and unsatisfactory quality. 





Judicial Usurpation 


By How. 


Joun Forp 


Justice of the New York Supreme Court 


Here is no uninformed criticism from the outside. Here is a broadside from within the 
charmed circle, the deliberate findings of a veteran judge. 
It will serve well for all to read this clear exposition of judicial conduct, this exposition 


of the judicial menace. 


Here are facts from the record, written by a sitting justice who has in mind a constructive 
examination of the evil in order that American government may again function as was intended 


by the constitution.—Epiror. 


O TRUTH stands out clearer in the history 

of our government than this, that it was 

formed to carry into effect the principles 
proclaimed by the Declaration of Independence. 
Risking the charge of triteness I shall venture to 
recall the words of that bedrock of our liberties. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” it 
declares, “That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the conseat of the 
‘ governed—That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, aad to in- 
stitute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.”’ 

To establish these principles our federal coasti- 
tution was framed. It came into effect by rati- 
fication of New Hampshire by a vote of 57 to 46, 
in 1788, but the government under it did not be- 
come operative until 1789, or about four genera- 
tions ago. Truly may it be said that we have not 
yet passed out of the experimental staze in this 
bold venture to establish a government dependent 
upon the popular will for its justice, its efficiency, 
ani its permanence. 


Equahty Before the Law 


So much has been said about the unsoundness 
of the declaration that all men are created equal 
that in passing it may not be amiss to remark 
that neither the great lawyer, statesman and 
patriot who penned the words, nor the assemblage 
of illustrious men who adopted them as their own, 
ever dreamt that they would be taken as implying 
that all men were equal in strength of body or mind 
or were born to equal material opportunities. 
The declarations was aime at the special privileges 
accorded to the king, his nobility and the privi- 
leged classes of the government against which the 
colonies were then waging a war of freedom. All 
that the language conveys is that all are equal 
before the law and that no one should enjoy aay 
legalized special privilege over his fellow man by 
reason of birth or station ia life. 

The preamble of the constitution declares as a 
generalization of its purposes that it was established 
to secure “‘the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” What liberty? Clearly, the 


liberty gained through the revolution which was 
fought and won under the banner of the Declaration 
of Independence. 


The People Have All Pewer 


From the beginaing it has been universally 
accepted as an axiom that all governmental power 
is merely delegated by the people, subject to their 
right to withdraw the power according to the 
procedure prescribed in the constitution and the 
laws made pursuant to it. 

“The people’s government,” said Daniel Webster, 

“made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people.” 

“Government is a trust, and the officers of the 
government are trustees; and both the trust and the 
trustees are. created for the benefit of the people,” 
is the way Henry Clay expressed the same idea. 

In the whole range of our political literature 
the soul of this republic was never more truly 
revealed than in Lincola’s invocation at Gettys- 
burg “that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

These remiaders of the nature of our goverument 
as it was conceived by the fathers may seem com- 
monplace but the same may be said of the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. We do 
well to recall them in this day of growing disregard 
of our constitutional rights of persoaal liberty and 
free speech, of imprisonment without trial by 
jury and censorship almost our secret thoughts, 
and with injunctions flying about iavading our 
liberties without sanction either of the constitution 
or of legislative enactment. 


Liberty Demands Protection 


It is high time we took thought of our priceless 


heritage, which fundamentally we still enjoy, 
lest we lose it altogether. Insidious inroads are 
making upon it, imperceptible in their beginuings 
but as dangerous as the first trickle of water through 
a dam’s embankment. Destructive forces are con- 
tinually pressing against the pillars of our de 
mocracy which will eventually bring it down in 
ruins uaiess we combat and vanquish them. Liberty 
is jealous of neglect. She demands constant at- 
tention and watchfulness or she will flee the land. 

“The condition upon which God hath given 
liberty to man is eternal vigilance,” declared 
John Philpot Curran more than a hundred years 

(306) 
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ago. Later he gave us the aphorism, “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Daniel Webster proclaimed that “God grants 
liberty oaly to those who love it, and are always 
ready to guard and defend it.” 

_ Formidable forces have grown up in this country, 

in every state and in every municipality, whose 
ait is to wrest control of government from the 
hands of the people and they have met with no 
small measure of success. We all know them and 
at times feel helpless when we see our public servants 
yielding to their influence and using the power 
with which we have invested those servants to our 
detriment and ion favor of accumulated wealth. 

But the departmeat of government to which I 
desire to call special attentioa is the one farthest 
removed from control of the people. I refer of 
course, to the judiciary. 


Court Decisions Are Law 


From that source has come decision after decision 
which obstruct and defeat the will of the people. 
And be it not forgotten that a judicial decision is 
law and has the same force and effect as aa act 
of the legislature. 

The federal judges have been the greatest 
obstructionists. This is naturally so because they 
are practically irresponsible to the people. 
They are appointed by the president for life. 
The oaly check upon them is the fear of impeach- 
ment. Practically that is no restraint at all for 
you can not successfully impeach any man because 
of his view of the law no matter how far that 
view, expressed in a judicial decision, may run 
counter to public sentiment. 

Another reason why judges generally are embold- 
enea to defy public sentiment and by their ipse 
dixit make laws for the people ia accordance with 
their personal economic and social views is their 
immunity from criticism. 

This notion that an individual by virtue of his 
judicial office may not be criticized or his decisions 
attacked by the public has no foundation either 
in the constitution or the laws of the United States 
or of any state in the Union. It came to us from 
Ragland with the English common law which we 
adopted and made our own. 

That law grew up under a monarchial system. 
It was founded on a conception of the king as the 
fountain of all justice. Theoretically every subject 
applied to the king for redress of any grievaace. 
Practically the king could not personally hear a 
multitude of suitors so he appointed deputies to 
act for him. They were the first judges, invested 
with royal prerogatives including the divinity 
“that doth hedge a king,” as Shakespeare puts it. 
Hence they were accorded a measure of the awesome 
reverence paid to royalty. It became an aphorism 
in the law that any indignity shown the judge 
was an iajury to the person of the king himself. 


“‘ People” Replace ‘‘The King” 


We have only to recall that the Revolution wiped 
out the word “King” wherever it appeared in 
the common or coloaial laws and substituted the 
word “people” to realize the absurdity of this 
special reverence paid to courts and judges. 

I was elected by the people to the Senate aad 
Participated in the making of hundreds of laws 
Which vitally affected millions of persons. I was 


elected judge by the people and sit daily adjudi- 
catiag cases affecting the rights, often trivial, 
between individuals, firmis and corporations. The 
number of persons affected by my decisions in 
any case is comparatively insignificant. More than 
once as Senator I had the deciding vote on the 
passage of a law which affected more persons 
for weal or woe than all the cases I have ecided, 
or shall decide during my whole time on the beach. 

How io I become entitled to more respect as 
juige than was accorded to me as Senator? There 
is absolutely no sound reason for it and the only 
justification that can be urged for the custom of 
exalting judges above other public officials is that 
it has always been so. The sooner American citizens 
get rid of this idea that a judge is more honorable 
than a legislator, and that a court is eatitled to 
more respect than a legislature, the clearer will 
become our perception of the evils of judicial 
usurpation—the most threatening present day 
danger to our democracy. 

The framers of the constitution of the United 
States never intended that the Supreme Court 
should have the power to declare a law of Congress 
unconstitutional. That is made clear by the pro- 
ceedings of the constitutional convention and the 
power is not expressed in the instrument itself. 
Repeated attempts were made to imsert such a 
provision but tne proposal was as often decisively 
defeated. In creating this government of, by and 
for the people, the convention could not have com- 
mitted to the hands of mere appointees of the presi- 
dent, who were irresponsible to the people, the 
paramount power of declaring invalid laws enacted 
by the Congress and signed by the president. 


Supreme Court Highest Authority 


Yet the Supreme Court now exercises that power 
as a matter of course and is today in the last 
analysis the supreme authority in the government. 

The foundation of this practice was laid in the 
case of Marbury v. Madison, decided in 1783, in a 
simple controversy over the issuance of certificates 
of appointment by tne Secretarygof State to Justices 
of the Peace in the District of Columbia. Probably 
because the question directly involved was of such 
an inconsequential nature, coupled with the im- 
mersion of the people and public officials in the 
problems confronting the new republic, the declara- 
tion that the Supreme Court might declare a statute 
unconstitutional, contained in the Marbury decision, 
seemingly attracted little attention at the time. 
But later it was followed, timidly at first but later 
with ever increasing boldness, till we now find 
not merely the justices of the Supreme Court put 
the subordinate federal judges of first instance 
examining enactments of the Congress with mi- 
croscopic scrutiny to detect some ground upon 
which to base a reversal of the popular will’ Re- 
peatedly it has been done by the deciding vote of a 
single justice out of the nine in the Supreme Court 
notwithstanding that a long line of earlier decisions 
expressly held that a law may not be declared 
unconstitutional unless its repugnance to the 
fundamental law clearly and unmistakably appeared. 

State courts have followed the lead of the federal 
courts. Even state judges elected by popular 
vote have such long terms to serve that they are 
far removed from popular responsibility. So we 
might as well look the situation squarely in the 
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face. We are coming to be ruled more and more 
by irresponsible judges, instead of by our responsible 
representatives who must come before us on their 
record at short intervals for our approval or dis- 
approval of their official acts, as the founders of 
the government intended we should be governed. 


Where Congress Has Lost 


A brief glance at some of the outstanding cases 
in which acts of Congress have been set aside will 
be instructive. Take the so-called legal tender 
cases decided in 1870 and involving the constitu- 
tionality of the act of Congress making paper cur- 
rency legal tender in payment of debts. First the 
law was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, five judges so voting against three favoring 
the constitutionality of the legal tender act. That 
decision would have been calamitous to the nation 
then struggling to keep its feet under the staggering 
financial burdens imposed by the Civil War. Con- 
sciousness of this probably influenced some of the 
justices for shortly afterwards the same act was 
declared constitutional by a vote of five to four. 
(Legal Tender Cases, 79 U. S., 457; Repburn v. 
Griswald, 8 Wallace, 606.) 

In April 1895, the constitutionality of the In- 
come Tax Law, passed during Cleveland’s second 
sinleiendeion, was decided. The Supreme Court 
by a vote of five to three held the tax upon incomes 
derived from rents of real estate unconstitutional, 
but divided four to four on the question as to whether 
the tax on incomes derived from personal property 
was constitutional. In May of the same year 
just forty-two days after the first decision the same 
court on a re-argument held the whole act to be un- 
constitutional by a vote of five to four. 

That the men who are clothed with the power 
of Supreme Court justices have their own peculiar 
views of life and its problems, goes without saying. 
That they are influenced by those views in passing 
upon questions beclouded by fundamental dif- 
ferences of thought in economic and sociology is 
equally true. There is no assurance that the view 
of a select few is thé view of a majority of the people, 
yet they are permitted to decide those great ques- 
tions freighted with weal or woe to the millions and 
establish their views as the law of the land in 
place of an act of Congress. Their decisions become 
the law and in effect a part of the consitution itself 
and may not be changed except through the difficult 
and protracted process of amendment to that in- 
strument. Yet that is the sort of government 
we are living under today,—a government where the 
will of one man, as in the income tax case, is sub- 
stituted for the will of the people. It took sixteen 
weary years of persistent effort to amend the 
constitution to accord with the view of that one 
man and to enact the present income tax law. 


Protecting the Powerful 


And even that has been emasculated by the 
Supreme Court in its late decision that stock 
dividends are not taxable as income. As a conse- 
quence all the big corporations have to do now to 
evade paying the income tax is to withhold the 
payment of dividends or reduce them to a nominal 
figure, permit their earnings to accumulate as 
surplus and then distribute those profits in the 
form of stock dividends. The newspapers keep us 


informed of how this unfortunate decision w 
practice. They report daily the endless stream 
stock dividends ranging from 100 to 900 per 
of the capital stock which are being 
corporations all over the country. 

Judicial decisions are often founded upon the 

personal views on economics and social 
problems of individual judges which, when expressed 
in a prevailing opinion, become precedents for 
future decisions and are taken as the declared public 
policy of the American people. 

Take for example this from the concurring opinion 
of Justice Field in Pollock v. Farmers Loan and 
Trust Co. (157 U. S., 429), the case in which the 
former income tax law was declared unconstitutional 
in 1895. “The present assault upon capital,” he 
declares, “‘is but the beginning. it will be but the 
stepping stone to others, larger and more sweeping, 
till our political contests will become a war of the 
poor against the rich; a war constantly growing 
in intensity and bitterness.” That was then his 
private view of the enormity of a law which merely 
followed the example set by other civilized countries 
and is now safely on our own statute books. He 
seems to have assumed that the ipse dixit of the 
court marked the end of the efforts to compel 
amassed wealth to contribute its fair share towards 
the expenses of the government upon whose re- 
sources the cost of protecting that wealth in its 
multifarious investments was out of all proportion 
to the taxes paid by its possessors. 

Still fresh in memory is the consternation caused 
among multitudes of forward looking citizens 
when in 1918 the Supreme Court declared the 
first child labor law unconstitutional. For up- 
wards of ten years devoted men and women had 
worked untiringly to procure its enactment, in- 
cluding the American Federation of Labor, the 
labor unions generally and the women’s organizations 
throughout the country, ly the women’s 
clubs, the Consumers’ League, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and the Federal Children's 


Bureau. 
They Appeal tn Vain to Courts 


Exhaustive hearings were had before congressional 
committees on the bill. It was shown that by official 
reports that child labor shortened life, bred disease 
and fostered criminality. Thus in Senate Report 
No. 368, Sixty-fourth Congress we find this: 

“The evidence is overwhelming that unregulated 
child labor does not promote a healthy citizenship; 
that it tends to the deterioration of the race physi- 
cally; and the dwarfing of children mentally through 
the denial of a full opportunity for education; 
and to criminality, since the statistics of our juvenile 
court show that by far the largest percentage of 
juvenile deliquents are the thildren who are put 
to work too soon rather than the children who are 
trained in the schools.” 

An Indiana court commenting on the child 
labor law of that state said: 

“The employment of children of tender years in 
mills and factories not only endangers their lives 
and limbs but hinders and dwarfs their growth 
and development physically, mentally and morally. 
The state is vitally interested in its own preser- 
vation and looking to that end, must safeguard 
and protect the lives, persons, health and morals 
of its future citizens.” 

During the years of agitation for this fegislation 
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evidence of a similar nature was accumulated 
mountain high. The only opposition came from 
the souless employers who were coining the lives 
and souls of children of tender age into tainted 
dollars. Their influence prevented the enactment 
of humane laws governing the employment of 

children. In other states where such laws 
eiisted employers found themselves at a disad- 
vantage in interstate commercial ition. 
Hence the need for federal legislation to equalize 
industrial conditions. A Mr. Brinton from Phila- 
delphia summed up the situation when he declared 
at a hearing before the Committee on Labor that 
‘interstate commerce is at the root of the evil as 
it exists today.” 


But the Nine Men Decided 


A Senate Report to the Sixty-fourth Congress 
thus made plain the need for congressional action: 

“Se long as there is a single state which for selfish 
or other reasons fails to enact effective child-labor 
kegislation, it is beyond the power of every other 
state to protect effectively its own producers and 
manufacturers against what may be considered 
unfair competition of the producers and manu- 
facturers of that state, or to protect its consumers 
against unwittingly patronizing those who exploit 
the childhood of the country.” 

The Congress has exclusive control over interstate 
commerce and led to pass the child labor 
law of 1916 excluding products of child labor from 
interstate commerce. e vote was 337 for to 46 
against in the House and 52 to 12 in the Senate. 
The bill became a law by signature of President 
Wilson. Or at least its friends supposed it became a 
law, but that was before the nine men who compose 
the Supreme Court had their say about it. Under 
the direction of that noble woman, Julia Lathrop, 
the Federal Children’s Bureau undertook the 
administration of the new law. She said in her 
sixth annual report 

“A woes wh sna system of administration had 
been developed, which was constantly growing 
in efficiency. States with standards as high or higher 
than those of the federal statute and with competent 
administering Officials were working in excellent 
cooperation with the government inspectors to 
the strengthening of both. In some states laws 
had been modified to make possible compliance 
with the certifying provisions of the new statute. 
In others the direct issuance of certificates by the 
officers of the Children’s Bureau was securing an 
orderly procedure, returning many children to 
school, increasing the popular demand for schools, 
and incidentally showing the parents and the 
public the need of physical tests of fitness for work. 
Cases of wilful violation had been successfully 
prosecuted, though this was the least important 
effect of the law.” 


Five to Four; Who Rules? 


Scarcely had the law taken effect when an 
inferior federal judge in North Carolina declared it 
unconstitutional. An appeal was taken and the 
case was finally decided in 1918 by the Supreme 
Court which confirmed the unconstitutionality of 
this great humane enactment. The court decided 
five to four, Justice Holmes writing a strong dis- 
senting opinion which was concurred in by Justices 


McKenna, Brandeis and Clarke. (Hammer v. 
247 U. S., 251.) 
us again the vote cf one man thwarted the 
popular will and presumed to declare and fix the 
vubdie pelley of Gis Countey wpun thi fandhanatal 
question of safeguarding the health and morality 
of the nation’s childhood. 

Again the forces of righteousness took up the 
work. A new bill was framed which in the highest 
expert opinion overcame the objections to the 
validity of the former measure. It passed the Con- 
gress and the president signed it. It in turn was 
oe unconstitutional on the authority of the 

case. (Bailey v. George, decided May 
3 1922.) This time Chief Justice Taft wrote the 
prevailing opinion. He speaks with the voice of a 
sovereign when he declares: 

“It is the high duty and function of this court 
in cases regularly brought to its bar to decline to 
recognize or enforce seeming laws of Congress, 
dealing with subjects not entrusted to 
but left or committed by the supreme law of the 
land to the control of the states. We can not 
avoid the duty, on i oe 
to give effect to legislation designed to promote 
the highest good.” 

Where, I ask, is the seat of soverign power in 
this government under that doctrine? Is it not in 
these nine men appointed by the president for 
life, who constitute the Supreme Court? It may 
be said that men of such exalted character as our 
Supreme Court justices are assumed to be, can be 
depended upon to keep within the true intent 
and meaning of the constitution. To that I answer, 
they are only men, human, errant, selfish, like the 
rest of us. The argument is that which has always 
been urged in defence of benevolent despotism. 
they are no more bound to respect the constitution 
than are the members of Congress who pass the 
law and the president who signs it. All are alike 
solemnly sworn to support the constitution. Why 
should this court have power to override the 
legislature and executive branches of the govern- 
ment? No where does the constitution give them 
such power and, as has been shown, the convention 
which framed the constitution repeatedly rejected 
the proposition to give them such power in any 
form. A “paramount judiciary” was, abhorrent 
to the makers of the constitution. The restraint 
they imposed on Congressional action was the 
veto of the president and the requirement of a 
two-thirds vote to override his vote. 


Humanity Must Begin New Fight 


So the brutal condition of child labor must 
continue. They are summed up by Secretary of 
Labor Davis in his late report in which he states 
that more than a million children between the 
ages of ten =< sixteen years are engaged in gainful 
industry and adds: 

“The destiny of these poor victims seems clear. 
When they reach the age of manhood and woman- 
hood, instead of being able to do their share of the 
world’s work and do it effectively and efficiently, 
they are wrecks, physically, mentally and morally, 
a large percentage of them landing in the poor house, 
or the madhouse, or the jail, or the grave. There 
is not a single defense that can be urged to this 
awful system.” 

Now the forces of reform must take up this 
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fight anew to secure a suitable constitutional amend- 
ment as was done in the case of the income tax 
law. That fight consumed sixteen years. How 
ong will this one be? Movements of this kind can 
not be blocked. If the devoted army of proponents 
of the child laborlaw have lost heart and given 
up the struggle in despair, others will be found 
to carry it on. The decision can no more stand 
than the Dred Scott decision stood. Ultimately 
the people will have their way 

Only two months ago iisuanion 1922) another 
humanitarian act, the Minimum Wage Law for 
women, was declared unconstitutional by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
In giving their reasons for annulling a legislative 
act, the courts usually hide their private politico- 
economic views, which they nevertheless by their 
decision write into the law of the land. Although 
it is really the personal prejudice of the judges 
that inspires the decisions their bias is hidden in a 
maze of high sounding phrases. The prevailing 
opinion in the Minimum Wage decision is an ex- 
ception to this general rule. The justice who wrote 
it gives a remarkably frank exposition of his archaic 
political opinions. He declares that no legal dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the legality of 
fixing the wages of men and tne wages of women. 
He says that “‘the moral stimulus in the one in- 
stance is no greater than in the other. If higher 
wages are essential to preserve the morals of women, 
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they are equally essential to preserve the morals 
of men.” 


The Philosophy of a Judge 


He then gives this revealing declaration of his 
inner thoughts: 

“The tendency of the times to socialize property 
rights under the subterfuge of police regulation 
is dangerous, and if continued will prove destructive 
of our free institutions. It should be remembered 
that of the three fundamental principles which 
underlie government, and for which government 
exists—the protection of life, liberty, and property— 
the chief of these is property,—not that any amount 
of property is more valuable than the life or liberty 
of the citizen, but the history of civilization proves 
that when the citizen is deprived of the free use and 
enjoyment of his property, anarchy and revolution 
follow, and life and property are without protection.” 

So in vindication of these fantastic economic 
views thus’ grandiloquently proclaimed, poor Willie 
Lyons who operated an elevator in the Congress 
Hotel in Washington for $35 a month, must con- 
tinue at that stipend instead of receiving $71.50, 
ordered by the Minimum Wage Board. Thus is 
the danger to the foundations of government 
avoided. 

The attitude of the courts toward labor as ex- 
pressed in countless decisions should cause deep 
concern in the mind of every fair-minded citizen. 





The Fight For Justice and Safety at Sea 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 
President, International Seamen’s Union 
HE Seamen’s Act was passed on March 4, 1915. It provided that it 
T should go into force on domestic vessels eight months later. It further 

provided a time of three months for the President to give notice to 
foreign nations that the United States desired to abrogate the treaties de- 
scribed in the Seamen’s Act. The treaties provide for twelve months’ notice, 
so that the Act would come into force, with reference to foreign vessels, 
on or about August 1, 1916. 

This legislation has encountered a most determined hostility on the 
part of American and foreign shipowners. An agitation for its repeal began 
immediately after its passage and that agitation has never ceased. It is a 
further fact that this legislation has no real friends in the Department of 
Commerce. The eight months granted by the statute for preparation to 
enforce the Act were expended in an effort to find ways and means to avoid the 
law, notwithstanding the fact that it was and is a highly remedial measure 
and as such entitled to such friendly construction as will make the law effec- 
tive. The only part of the law which has been enforced has been those parts 
which depend directly upon the seamen themselves and upon the courts. 

Section 4, which is especially the section intended to equalize the wages 
of seamen in domestic and foreign vessels, has been enforced by the seamen 
themselves and the organization of seamen at a cost of more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. It has been enforced, however, with the result 
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that the wages of seamen in domestic and foreign vessels became equalized 
so that England, Norway, Sweden and Denmark paid American wages 
from their own country in 1918, 1919, and 1920. In the countries mentioned, 
the wages of seamen shipped in those countries followed the American wage 
rate as a cart follows a horse, to which it is attached, up hill. Holland paid 
nearly the American wage rate. France and Italy paid it in the shape of 
overtime and bonuses. The wages of Japan have increased three times, 
though no serious effort was made to force equalization upon Japanese vessels 
until the Supreme Court had passed upon this section of the law. Another 
result of the law was that the number of native Americans employed in the 
American merchant marine of the United States increased from about 10 
per cent, when the bill was passed, to slightly above 51 per cent in the month 
of December, 1920, but as a result of the combined hostilities of the ship- 
owners and the Shipping Board, the number of native Americans in the 
merchant marine has since been reduced until it is now conceded to be less 
than 18 per cent. 

With reference to Section 7 an effort was made to keep the men prisoners 
on board of the vessel, under the claim that the Act did not apply until the 
men were actually on shore. That contention was disposed of by habeas 
corpus proceedings at New York. 

Section 11, which prohibits the payment of wages before it is earned, 
was construed by the Supreme Court in a decision of five to four as having 
no application to either foreign or American vessels having paid advance 
in a foreign port. The court held that Congress had the right to enact laws 
under which such advance would have to be repaid to the seaman himself, 
if paid off in the United States, but that the Act did not specifically so ordain. 
The Act was then amended so as to specifically state that advances must ° 
be repaid whether they have been made within or without the jurisdiction 
of the United States; and this amendment was made part of the Jones Shipping 
Bill, passed in 1920. British shipowners again contested, but in the case of 
Sheppard vs. Lamport & Holt it was decided that the advance must be 
repaid. The company took an appeal and again lost and finally accepted 
defeat and made payment. We understand that the case was really con- 
tested by the Protection and Indemnity Insurance Company and that a 
further contest was given up by the Insurance Company, so that it may 
be considered substantially settled that Section 11, as amended by the 
Jones Act, will be enforced by the courts in the future. 

Section 2, which is purely a safety section and was enacted in order 
to have a certain percentage of the crew on deck at all times, has not been 
enforced. 

Section 13, which is another distinct safety section, has met with such 
persistent hostility, especially with reference to the language clause, that 
it has not been enforced. The clause of this section dealing with able sea- 
men’s certificates has been evaded and the clause dealing with certificated 
boatmen has been practically disregarded. Regulations issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce with reference to the language clause were written 
in such way that Collectors of Customs who were actually friendly to the 
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Act, could not enforce it. The regulations dealing with the language clause 
was amended in the month of January, 1922, but it has been found impossible 
to get Collectors of Customs to give to this section such enforcement as was 
intended. 

Section 14 was nullified before the law went into operation (by ruling 
issued by the Department of Commerce which will, we have no doubt, 
be overruled when we get it before a court) notwithstanding the fact that 
it specifically enacts ‘“That foreign vessels leaving ports of the United States 
shall comply with the rules herein prescribed as to life-saving appliances, 
their equipment, and the manning of same.” 

The Shipping Board gave sympathetic consideration to the Seamen’s 
Act until 1920. Since that period the Board has been distinctly hostile and 
this hostility has gone to the extent of permitting the Pacific Steamship 
Company to employ Chinese in the vessels which it is operating for the 
Board between Seattle and the Far East. They especially insist upon em- 
ploying them in the Steward’s Department, notwithstanding the fact that 
on one vessel that was properly examined there was found 23 cases of syphilis 
in a crew of 108.. This company also employed Chinese in the Engineer’s 
Department until for some reason they were stopped and since that they 
are employing Malays. 

With reference to the enforcement of the Seamen’s Act in the coastwise 
trade, it is beset with all kinds of serious difficulties, because the shipowners 
are there permitted to sign and pay off seamen without any supervision 


from the Shipping Commissioners or anybody else, with the result that it 
is practically impossible to get any laws made, either for safety or for the 
protection of seamen, enforced in the coastwise trade and in the trade to 
nearby foreign countries. 





LABOR NEVER SURRENDERS 
By W. D. MAnON 


Think not that Labor deserts the field, 
Though truth the battle loses, 

But grasps again her faithful sword and shield 
And follows where she chooses. 

She shrouds herself in dark events; 
No mortal eye beholds her, 

And many an adverse Providence 
As in a cloud enfolds her. 


The baffled surf ebbs to the sea, 
As though its task forsaken, 
But to return more mightily, 
In greater volumes breaking. 
What Labor has sworn shall yet be done; 
No puny power of man can stayjher; 
Upon the sea» she plants her throne, 
And all the waves obey her. 
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The Gospel of Work 


By CHARLES PAYNE SMITH 


I 
I am the Spirit of Labor 


Born in travil from the womb of time, earth is blest in my coming, 

Mine is the task eternal. Ageless and sexless I minister to human needs. 
Fancies turn to facts, thoughts translate into deeds under my revivifying touch. 
Mine is the genesis of progress. In my hands lies the destiny of the race. 


i 


I am the Spirit of Labor 
Toiling I waken deserts to life, make the wilderness blossom into beauty 


Through my endeavor man rides upon the seas and floats among clouds. 
Mine is the gift of sacrifice, my reward is in work well done. 
Wealth is my creation. I am the apostle of a higher civilization. 


Il 
I am the Spirit of Labor, 


Master am I, who only seek to serve, I am earth’s sole regenerator, 

Hills do I level and the valleys fill, I sow, reap and garner for the feast whither I am 
unbidden. 

Temples to learning I rear, yet me and mine languish in ignorance 

Mansions I build for the mighty of earth, yet lowly are my dwelling places. 


IV 
I am the Spirit of Labor. 


Rare fabrics I weave and spin, yet rude garments cover my nakedness. 

Fires warm the favored ones while I sit outside the glowing circle, I hunger in the fulness 
of harvests. 

Barefoot I trudge life’s thorny ways, but with eyes uplifted to brighter days. 

Through patient strivings shall I gather the fruits of my endeavors, in God’s good time 
my recompense shall come. 

T am sole arbiter of my destiny. For mine is the 

Spirit of Labor. 
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Developments in the world of radicalism must be viewed today with mingled 
feelings of contempt, amusement and wonderment at the 
gullibility of human nature and human brains. In the 
end radicalism in America must be devoured by the flames 
of its own creation. Curious little figures and figurines scamper across the 
continental stage of our country howling and declaiming like puppet messiahs 
in a land peopled with creatures of their own imagination. 

People of many kinds fall either permanently or temporarily under the 
spell of the ceaseless harangue. Men and women with sick minds are the 
readiest victims. Medical experts know well about the various ‘‘complexes”’ 
that lead their victims into the ranks of the radical movement. The anarchist 
movement formerly got most of the worst cases. Now there are many varieties 
of movements into which they may go, impelled, not by reason but by dis- 
order of mind and nerves, many of them functionally all out of gear. Normal 
society doesn’t fit them and they gravitate to their abnormal level! 

Those who have gone into radical movements because of their own 
abnormalcy, as Mr. Harding might put it, will npt be coaxed out by normal 
reasoning. The treatment must at least not be allopathic, metaphorically 
speaking. 

In New York recently an asylum burned to the ground. Inmates fought 
to remain in their flame cloaked cells, refusing the help that would have carried 
them out to safety. Their minds were unable to distinguish between the 
chances of life and death. Their case is totally unrelated to the case of the 
radicals so far as specific ailment is concerned, but some of the reactions 
in both groups are strangely similar. 

In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for March, Mr. Foster’s so-called 
amalgamation scheme and his conference held in Chicago recently for the 
purpose of propagating the amalgamation idea among railroad men were 
analyzed. The hopelessness of the whole scheme was clearly pointed out. 
Its futility was made plain and the historic background was pictured. Does 
this lead the erratic ones to think about coming out of their intellectual 
imprisonment into the freedom of sane mental surroundings? Not in the 
least. They like the fire and want but more of it. 

One of the commonest forms of hallucination is imagined greatness. 
Half of the unbalanced men and women in the world imagine themselves 
possessed of great powers. Often they imagine themselves possessed of the 
personalities of the great. 

In almost every place of detention where the unfortunate are housed 
there are to be found Napoleons by the score, Wellingtons and Grants and 
Aristotles. 

The duly elected officers of the American Federation of Labor are de- 
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nounced by the radicals as incompetents, as reactionaries and fools, leading 
the movement to bankruptcy. But there is no lack of Napoleons to lead 
a mighty army to victory over the faltering, limping ‘old guard.” Nor, 
could these imaginary Napoleons lead theirstrange and flighty army to disas- 
trous victory, would there be any lack of Robespierres and Marats. 

There would be plenty of volunteers to undertake the receivership if 
these misguided souls could but succeed in plunging the labor movement 
into .that state of disorganization and actual bankruptcy which they so 
loudly proclaim and so ardently seek to bring about. The volunteers not only 
would be forthcoming, they stand forth and herald their readiness to under- 
take the work! 

There is Foster, explainable and palpable as he is, yet withal a curiosity 
in this American democracy, beating the tom toms and pawing the air, hurling 
great defiance and gibbering strange words at trade-union leaders and the 
powers of high finance with a fine, imposing impartiality. He publishes 
a costly magazine which serves well as a deceptive show window behind 
which lurk recruits from the physical and mental fringes of society, along the 
line which divides crudely between the fit and the halt; between those who 
stand up and play their part in organized society like well men and those 
who either through their own fault or society’s fault have fallen victim 
of some blast in the brain or some hurt of the body, or both. 

Men of this sort are as well armed with a pleasing phrase as with arms 
and arntor. Given a torch that blazes and they are ready to lead a proces- 
sion down Main Street to save the world. Some among them are sincere, 
but too lazy to think logically, but in the main movements of this kind are peo- 
pled largely by those who have had something happen to them to throw them 
out of the normal, natural and rational line of march. It has happened to 
them, or to their forbears. These cases are not always of great seriousness. 
‘The mind incapable of logical thinking is also usually incapable of sustained 
conviction. We find high emotionalism, but rapid changes in allegiance. ‘That 
which flames at the word of Foster today will flame as easily over whatever 
foolishness may come along tomorrow. 

If they thrill at Foster’s “I am king of the nuts” today they will with 
equal facility and eagerness smite their breasts and tear their hair tomorrow 
at someone else’s “follow me.” 

Foster already has his rivals and more will come. Wherever there 
is the glitter of a tinsel stage there will be found multitudes to play the role 
of tinsel king. And those who seem content today to play the jester in the court 
of the royal pooh bah may well enough tonight sneak an asp into the royal 
couch. All is not enduring that is reared aloft. Sometimes some boob comes 
along and pulls out a brick and the whole shebang comes down. 

In the house of the malcontents today there are pretenders. Costello 
displays his wares for those who crave new idols and new glitter on the same 
old ‘‘cause.”’ Foster may have been to Moscow, but Costello has been to 
Berlin and the glamor of the Kremilin may be out-matched for some by the 
shimmer of left wing associations in old Wilhelmstrasse. 

Costello, late manager of the Federated, so it is said, Press, blooms forth as 
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expert guide and interpreter for all good radicals through the medium of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce; that quite obviously being the proper method 
of beginning a crusade among the discontented for the regeneration of a world 
that is yelling its head off to be regenerated at 5 cents a copy. 

Costello, in three articles, is letting everybody in on the low-down 
about the bankruptcy of the American Federation of Labor, telling the whole 
awful story right out in public and letting it be known, as judiciously as 
48-point headlines will do the job, that he knows how to fix everything ship- 
shape. He’s just as willing as Foster to be receiver for a bankrupt movement. 
No Hindu fakir ever went over a bed of hot coals more willingly than these 
volunteer receivers go to bat for the salvation of American labor; no Indian 
widow ever went to the funeral pyre of her departed spouse with more adora- 
tion and glorification than these shouting pilots go at their job of laying down 
their board bill for the faithful to liquidate. 

And there are the lesser lights, all of which hope some day, with the 
turn of the tides, to become major lights. They populate the Soviet propa- 
ganda movement, the movement for this and for that, the whole range of 
activities that gnaw and snarl at the foundations of constructive, rational 
progress. 

It is a curious world. What a strange and terrible sight it wes when 
the poor inmates of the blazing asylum inferno fought against life and the 
recurring sunshine of the tomorrows! 





Those who believe that sound economic principles should prevail in industry, 
who believe in every possible elimination of waste, and who 
believe that a fa'r share of the savings effected through 
efficient production methods should be translated into 
better wages and lower prices, find much to criticize in some of the frauds 
practiced upon consumers by manufacturers, both individually and through 
their associations. A fair illustration is contained in he report of the Federal 
‘Trade Commission on prices, profits and trade association activities in house- 
hold furniture, which was sent to the Senate on January 17. It deals in the 
main with the high prices of 1920-1921 and the methods of manufacturers 
and retail associations to maintain these prices at their peak. 

One detail in this report which is likely to escape the average reader 
is the refe:ence to cost systems. Industrial engineers and accountants whose 
integrity and public interest can not be questioned, have united to endorse 
the introduction of uniform cost-accounting systems in industry. Furniture 
manufacturers and others apparently acquiesced, but the system of artificial 
uniform costs which some have established has been an insult to the intelli- 
gence and good faith of those who contemplate tha a uniform cost-accounting 
system shall reveal the truth about manufacturing costs. 

The Federal Trade Commission says that the cost and selling value 
bulletins issued by the principal associations were based on uniform theoretical 
costs for articles of specified construction. These theoretica' costs were 
fixed high enough to permit inefficient and wasteful manufacturers to produce 
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at a profit. To this theoretical cost was added a uniform 25 per cent for con- 
tingency and profit. This figure was agreed upon as the minimum selling 
price, leaving individual manufacturers to get prices as much above this as 
they could. 

Scarcely anything is of more importance to the welfare of American 
industry—both employers and workers—than the establishment of uniform 
methods for finding out the truth about the costs of a commodity, including 
both costs of production and distribution. The manufacturer who believes in 
concealing costs and covering up his inefficiency usually gravitates to the 
“open shop” and similar “‘public-be-damned”’ associations. The workman 
whose vision has been darkened by inadequate information about industry 
and whose mental balance is shattered by association with institutions of com. 
parable ignorance operating among the wage-earners, becomes anarchistic 
and bolshevistic in his attitude toward American industry. Better methods 
for information and more knowledge about industrial costs are essential to 
the attainment of ideals of freedom, for ‘“‘the truth shall make you free’ 
is as applicable to our industrial civilization as it is to development along 
other lines. 

Production facts, as disclosed by informing methods of cost accounting, 
eliminate guess work and deliberate misrepresentation and constitute a 
basis for intelligent control. Control is the function of management. But 
labor is vitally concerned that control should be determined by judgment 
of the facts. 

For decades labor intuitively asserted that high wages did not necessarily 
mean high costs of production or high prices. Informing cost records are the 
only tribunal to which this issue can be referred and wherever there are 
honest records the case of labor is proved. The issue is one of fact, not faith. 
This does not mean that labor should trust blindly to any system of cost ac- 
counting, for too many cost accountants have been merely the high priests 
of a cult whose power depended upon their skill in holding the people in 
ignorance. They juggled figures to conceal facts. 

It is time for this profession to get in line with the spirit of organiza- 
tion necessary for efficient management and contribute its most important 
service as a factor in control. Informing cost records are based upon factory 
records compiled by those in charge of each function. Such facts are the mate- 
rials which management transforms into efficient control for sustained high- 
quality production—a condition which accompanies the highest welfare of 
producing workmen. Those industries which pervert cost accountancy into an 
artificial system are destroying the charts upon which they must depend 
for guidance. Sooner or later they will be tangled in the morass of ignor- 
ance, for cost accounts are not only to reflect what has taken place but what 
ought to be done. Uniform systems of cost accounting do not necessarily 
produce uniform costs but they disclose the causes for discrepancies. 





Charters have been issued from February 1 to and including February 
28, as follows: Central labor unions, 1; local trade unions, 5; total, 6. 
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When the next congress meets, it is expected that the question of joining 
the Permanent Court of International Justice again will 
ot be laid before the Senate. Meanwhile there will be much 
INTERNATIONAL 2 : t 
COURT discussion, pro and con. If those who favor taking every 
possible constructive step to improve international relations 
and to strengthen the cause of peace go before the country with their plea, 
se also will those opposed to anything but the strictest kind of isolation 
make their appeal to the people. 

Senator Hiram Johnson of California already has taken the stump and he 
may be expected to continue. The thread of Hiram Johnson’s political career 
has run through a strange assortment of fabrics. He became governor of 
California in a warfare of revolt against what was known as the Southern 
Pacific machine. He led the state out of a real bondage. It was a question 
of whether the Southern Pacific or William Randolph Hearst was the more 
cordially hated by Hiram Johnson. 

The wage-earners of California have supported Johnson in every cam- 
paign, from first to last. And Johnson, in turn, has performed signal service 
for the wage-earners. If his ardor did not continue to flame at its first white 
heat, at least it did not turn to ice. 

To be sure Johnson patched up the feud with his fellow Californian, Mr. 
Hearst. It was a strange change from the days when Hearst used the whole 
range of condemnatory adjectives on Johnson to the post armistice days 
when Johnson became the loved and regenerated friend of the people in the 
columns of our yellowest newspapers. 

If Mr. Johnson did not alter any of his beliefs, at least Mr. Hearst 
got rid of some of his prejudices and predilections. Different Californians 
explain the matter differently. 

At any rate Mr. Hearst hated the treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations and he could find something good in every other good hater of that 
hated document. Mr. Johnson’s hate was of the very first water, a gem of 
purest ray, a marvel of unadulterated, concentrated, undefiled hate. Not the 
slightest modifying scintilla of wavering determination was there to impair 
the purity of the great Pacific Coast condemnation. If it was odd that such a 
magnificent hate should come from the placid Pacific, the senator revelled in 
the oddity. Whatever others may have thought, his hate to him has been 
the rich and ripened product of California sunshine and the pure juice of the 
orange. Others may think it perhaps the ripened and rebellious juice of the 
equally Californian grape, but not so Hiram! 

The senior seriator from California became and remained one of the most 
irreconcilable of the irreconcilables. From the northern steppes to the tip of 
Italy’s boot heel, no good thing could come out of Europe, and let no free 
born American ever forget it! 

Having made up his mind, the senator makes it plain that the Johnsonian 
position and adamant are synonymous. The heroes of Balaklava and of Cus- 
ter’s immortal seventh were no more unswerving. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, which it is now proposed 
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we shall enter, is regarded by the California senator as nothing more than a 
back door to the hated League of Nations. As he sees it, the court “is a 
part of the League of Nations, created by the League”; and that, forsooth, 
damns it forever and a day. If by some alchemy the League of Nations had 
made the sun, the senator would long since have drawn over the United 
States some enormous shade to shut out its warming rays. 

The court is “one concealed portal” of the League, and membership 
for the United States would be ‘‘an entering wedge.” The senator makes one 
point, however, that is filled with truth. The court will not of itself establish 
the rule of law and overthrow the rule of force. Nations thus far adhering 
have made reservations which leave them free either to withhold or submit 
cases to jurisdiction of the tribunal at the Hague. So,,the senator thinks, the 
court is by way of being a futile thing. He doesn’t specify that all may 
withdraw their reservations if and when they like. 

It is not contended by any authoritative spokesman that the court 
stands as the portal to an immediately warless world. Far be it from that; 
and if submission to the court were compulsory the California senator would 
seize as readily upon that for argument as he now seizes upon the Jack of 
compulsion. 

The purpose which this court will serve will be to foste the sentiment 
of peaceful adjudication. It is one more instrument for the building of the 
sentiment for peace and the processes of peace and for the overthrow and 
destruction of the ways of force. The court may help but little, but the 
point is it will help a little. And where so much is needed, those who pray 
for progress reach in hunger for the little that is possible in lieu of the much 
beyond their present grasp. 

America does want to join in every rational effort to promote peace and 
justice and peace with justice. The court of international justice is q step 
forward—not a long step, but at least a step. And each step forward adds 
something to the general forward momentum. 

Senator Johnson proclaims himself an irreconcilable. ‘There is no virtue 
per se in being an irreconcilable. If there were then indeed would virtue drape 
in magnificence the shoulders of Judge Gary. Then would Parry and Post 
have been smothered in the purple. Then would Drew and his stalwart band 
be among our most richly endowed. There is virtue in being unyielding in the 
right, unswerving in defense of justice, but not in being irreconcilable to change 
unmoved by logical argument and real human need. 

The Senate irreconcilables were always a strange company. There 
were Johnson and Borah and Lodge. Johnson the fiery foe of vested might; 
Lodge the cold and flinty blood brother of all that is vested and blue-——-Henry 
Cabot Lodge, from that hallowed precinct 

Where Lowells speak only to Cabots 

And Cabots speak only to God. 
while Johnson came with a reputation of having conversed freely with as 
much of the multitude as he could bring within the range of his voice. 
The multitude may be heard less. easily in Washington, but still in the 
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silences of senatorial offices there is opportunity to meditate and to subject 
great questions to the searching probe of logic. It is time to cease being 
irreconcilable. 

Consistency may be either a jewel or a clod of unredeemed mud. It 
may denote righteous determination or dull inability to see the changing 
form of human needs. 

Much better by far to do our full national duty and enter the League of 
Nations as full partner in its efforts; but better than churlish aloofness, let us 
begin the effort where and as we may, trusting to closer acquaintance and the 
beginnings of cooperation to lead us on to greater spheres and fuller service. 
Let us by all means open our minds that the light may enter. Let us serve 
where we may. And the opportunity for service, for helpfulness to the world 
through the constructive instrumentality of the court of international jus- 
tice, is in accord with our traditions, our ideals and our national purpose 
in world affairs. Let us go in. 





Some most interesting and valuable figures concerning standards of living 
in the United States have been produced by Mr. Juliu H. 
MASS PRODUC- = Barnes, President of the United States Chamber of Com- 
TION AND MASS , , ; : "eae 
WELL-BEING merce, in an article published in Management Engin ering 
for March, 1923. Mr. Barnes sets it down as his conclu- 
sion that “as more and more mechanical aids to production are employed 
the ability of each worker to produce increases.”” There will be little disagree- 
- ment anywhere with that statement but a great many of Mr. Barnes’ asso- 
ciates in the world of employers will not like his conclusion that the wage 
increases between 1914 and 1920, averaging, he points out, 150 per cen for 
hourly wages and 123 per cent for weekly wages, are ‘‘the evidences—exag- 
gerated if you please and subject to some setback—of a distinct and sound 
economic tendency in productive earning and buying power.”’ 

Mr. Barnes’ who!e point of view as expressed in his Management Engineer- 
ing article is marked by an understanding and a sound progressiveness that 
is not easily associated with some policies of the organization over which he 
presides as president. 

He finds that in general there is an increasing standard of living and he 
is glad of it. More than that, he is quite apparently proud of it and eager 
that the increase should be continuous. 

There is a possibility of course that Mr. Barnes may have overlooked 
some factors in his statistical calculations but it is to be assumed that he 
made a consc:entious effort to arrive at the truth. He finds that during the 
twenty-year period ending w.th 1920, while population increased 40 per cent, 
the volume of agricultural production increased 38 per cent, the volume of 
production in industry increased 95 per cent and the volume of production 
in mines increased 128 per cent. Mr. Barnes contents himself in the main 
with pointing out the great gain in production of consumable commodities 
over the gain in population. 

As has been noted, he sees very clearly the increasing production ability 
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that goes hand in hand with invention and improvement in machinery. 
It is fair to point out, however, that to some extent at least and probably 
to a considerable extent the increasing skill and adaptability of the workers 
themselves plays a part in the increased volume of production. 

It is important to note that Mr. Barnes is dealing not with the value 
of products but with their volume. He finds that in the twenty-year period 
the total volume product of our industries increased 95 per cent. That is to 
say that production per person at the end of the twenty-year period was 
more than twice the production per person at the beginning of that period. 

If Mr. Barnes has excluded exports from his calculations it is clear 
that the consumption per person on the average more than doubled during the 
course of twenty years. The average standard of living in the United States 
then in 1920 was something over 100 per cent bet er than it was in 1900. 

Those who cling desperately to the philosophy of despair will not like 
these figures. They will seek by all manner of means to discred.t them. One 
of the tactics to which they will resort will be the effort to show that the 
ability to consume has been increased greatly for a relatively small number 
of persons and little if any for the great masses of the peple. This will be 
a difficult task but no task is too difficult for those whose lives are dedicated 
to the perpetuation of gloom and despair. 

If we were to be guided by nothing more reliable than observation we 
should be forced to conclude that the improvement while not exactly pro- 
portionate throughout, has been in the larger sense general and inclusive. 

The automobile industry is in a way excellent as an index to general 
conditions. In 1906, which was not far from the beginning of Mr. Barnes’ . 
twenty-year period, there was in the United States one automobile for each 
1,788 persons. In 1920, the end of Mr. Barnes’ twenty-year period there 
was one automobile for every eleven persons. This of necessity means that 
there is in the United States a widely diffused buying power reaching into all 
sect.ons of the population. 

If it were only the few who had increased their ability to buy there 
could be no such large number of automobiles in use. Even the most :pend- 
thrift group of idle rich could not make use of so many. The fact is that 
the ability to buy, which means the ability to use and consume, has increased 
generally. That it has increased sufficiently we may well deny; but that 
it has increased largely and generally is a fact of which none may be more 
proud than the trade-union movement. 

The evidences of constantly improving standards of living are seen 
in other directions. In 1900 there was one telephone for each eighty-four 
persons; in 1920 there was one for every eight. 

As Mr. Barnes puts it: ‘“That is, in fourteen years we increased the use 
of the automobile 160 times; in twenty years the use of the telephone ten 
times; in ten years we put 15,000,000 phonographs into American homes; 
and in eleven years we nearly doubled the number of students in our advanced 
institutions.” ; 

During the twenty-year period under consideration there came into 
being the automobile, motion picture, electrical and chemical industries 
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which now employ 20,000,000 people. Not only have these industrie; main- 
tained their pace of increasing production but the industries from which 
20,000,000 workers were withdrawn have likewise increa:ed their produc- 
tion, notwi hstanding the tremendous withdrawal of man power. 


What has taken place in industry also has taken place in agriculture. 
Again quoting from Mr. Barnes, ‘“‘During our twenty-year period the num- 
ber of farms has increased 12 per cent, acreage of improved land 21 per cent; 
and yield of staple crops from 36 to 67 per cent. Yet during the last ten years 
from 1910 to 1920, the number of agricultural workers decreased 1,700,000. 
Here as elsewhere the law of increased productivity has been operating. Today 
the United States raises twelve tons of cereal; annually for each worker 
engaged in agriculture. The rest of the world taken together averages but 
one and a half tons per worker.” 

Having built his foundation, Mr. Barnes proceeds with one sweep 
to demolish the whole flimsy argument for wage reductions in the following 
concluding paragraphs of his article: 

I, therefore, submit that today’s earning power of a man who is better trained, 
better equipped, and more productive because of mechanical aids, does not have to 
recede to the standards of 1913 to establish a normal balance of production aad earn- 
ings. We should look with disfavor and alarm upon any effort which seeks to reduce 
the margin which our people have for education, travel, amusemeat, and for those 
things which add the finer graces to life. The improvement in this regard is shown by 
this comparison: 

“Sixty per cent of the family income of 1900 went for the vital necessities 
of food and shelter; in 1920 only fifty per cent was thus expended.” 

The extraordiaary progress in well-being of the people of America has been built 
on a peculiar social and political philosophy. This declares that the true function of 
government is to preserve fair play between individuals so that every one by his own 
character, ability, and effort may carve out a place for himself, and that the govern- 
ment will secure him therein for the benefit of himself and his loved ones. Under this 
philosophy has been built our present industrial era. We must now soberly and per- 
sistently study how it is to be preserved. 


Whether or not Mr. Barnes is accurate in every detai unquestionably 
his principal assertions are substantial and provable and his conclusions 
are sound to the extent of be ng conservative rather than overdrawn. 

The average employer who makes an instal ation of “‘labor-saving’’ 
machinery commonly does so in the hope of making larger profits. He gen- 
erally hopes to get a larger production per employe which means a greater 
total production with the same number of employes or his old rate of pro- 
duction with a diminished number of employes. It is seldom in his mind 
that anyone except himself is entitled to any benefits from this improvement. 

It has been the task of the trade-union movement to secure for the 
workers a constantly increasing share in the productivity of the machinery 
which they use. The trade-union movement has been the only great force 
that has consciously operated to prevent machinery from becoming a gigantic 
instrument of enslavement. 

We can not accept entirely the implied roseate condition implied by Mr- 
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Barnes, although clearly his picture was intended to serve as a general view 
not to be subjected to close scrutiny as to detail. 

We may rejoice in all of the progress which his figures indicate without 
agreeing that the progress has been sufficient. Certainly the total of progress 
has not been justly distributed; and in the face of a general plethora of pro- 
ducts great sections of the national community have over long periods been 
compelled to suffer acutely for the lack of those things which we produce in 
most abundance. 

That there should exist anywhere at any time any hardship among those 
at work or willing to work is a sad sidelight on our national condition. A year 
ago we had more than 5,000,000 unemployed wage-earners. Always there are 
men and women unemployed. We speak of a ‘‘normal” unemployment, by 
which we mean a “normal” injustice, a “normal” inequity, a “‘normal”’ biot 
on our national intelligence and record. 

Of course Mr. Barnes is dealing with a generality, with mass figures 
and long-time mass averages. On that basis he is undoubtedly sound and 
right. Aggregate progress has been made on a tremendous scale. We have 
literally swept upward and onward in productivity. Our machines pour forth 
their wealth with the generosity of an irresponsible profligate. But we are not 
so richly successful in distribution. The workers are in truth entitled to an 
ever-growing share of an ever-growing production. 

To this, Mr. Barnes agrees. But national aggregates are not enough. It is 
necessary to wipe out the great black blots on the national record caused by 
inefficient or tyrannical management. Too much of our great productive 
population is voiceless; too much of it is denied the right and opportunity 
to contribute inspiration and thought to industry—held to the role of con- 
tributing physical power alone. 

But the movement of humanity upward continues. It is as irresistible 
as the sea, as certain in its trend as the planet itself. The black areas grow 
smaller because working humanity is more and more determined to under- 
stand and command its destiny. The deduction from all social calculations, 
thrown into perhaps sharper relief by Mr. Barnes’ portrayal of our prodigious 
collective effort, is that the trade-union movement, intruding itself con- 
stantly against injustice in distribution, is the bedrock of our social stability, 
the guiding star of our progress as a machine-producing people. If mass 
production is not to destroy itself it must seek the widest possible distribu- 
tion in the fairest possible relation to the effort contributed by each factor 
in production and distribution. A leaning tower must fall unless its angle 
conforms to the safety margin within the law of gravity. 

Of course the machine itself has done its part to undo the designs of 
those who would use machinery only for selfish purposes by its very prodigality 
of production, but this has been an unconscious part and one that would 
have been of little avail if not related to the conscious trade-union effort. 

Society as a whole has observed the machine blindly and has used it 
blindly. It could well be our understood national policy that the increasing 
productivity of machinery must be so used as to result in a proportionate 
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improvement in the general standards of living. The fact that in the main 
and in the long run it works out that way is not an excuse for the absence of a 
conscious national purpose and desire that it should work out that way. 

The whole question is much more important when looked at from the 
standpoint of probable conditions during the next decade than when looked 
at from the standpoint of what already has taken place. 

Improvement in human methods does not proceed at a set rate of speed. 
The improvement proceeds at a constantly increasing rate of speed. The 
rate of speed was greater during the last half of Mr. Barnes’ twenty-year 
period than during the first half. It will be greater during the coming twenty- 
year period than during the preceding twenty-year period and it will be 
greater during the second half of the coming twenty-year period than during 
the first half. At least there is every chance and every reason to believe that 
this will be the case. Methods and processes are changing with terrific rapid- 
ity. No one knows what tremendous discoveries lie just ahead. 

It is time that the predatory concept was totally eradicated from our 
social structure. Nothing more thoroughly justifies the efforts of the trade- 
union movement than the cold facts themselves about production, distribu- 
tion and management. If it were not for this intelligent effort on the part of 
the great masses to direct the tremendous energies of our productive and dis- 
tributive mechanism we should have a sad and wolfish state of affairs indeed. 

The best results for all of society will be secured when there i developed 


the highest degree of cooperation between all of the elements engaged in the 
production and distribution of things intended for human use. 





In an editorial published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for February, 

1923, reference was made to some thoughts expressed in 
pe rata the January issue of The Iron Age, in an article written 
UNWILLING! by Mr. L. S. Love and to an editorial which appeared on 

the front cover of the same issue. In the editorial there was 
apparent an indication of enlightenment all too seldom encountered in the 
technical magazine world. The advice contained in the editorial was that the 
way to succeed in times of high costs is to ‘‘make a profit in spite of rebound- 
ing costs’”’ and to increase outputs ‘“‘by short cuts and new machines.” 

It was not possible to take so kindly to the article written by Mr. Love 
although the most objectionable feature of his article was a quotation from 
an employer which he made opportunity to use. 

Mr. Love feels grieved because of the fact that his effort was criticized. 
He writes somewhat bitterly about the criticism. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is not an open forum. It is published 
for a definite purpose and it does not propose to be swerved from that pur- 
pose. There is no obligation to publish the letter which Mr. Love has written. 
There is, however, a reason why it should be published. His letter serves 
excellently to illustrate a type of mind with which trade unionism has to 
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contend constantly and with which as a matter of fact the whole cause of prog- 


ress has to contend. 

The following is his comment: 

In the AMERICAN FepERATIONIST for February, 1923, pages 150 and 151, appears a 
criticism of part of an article written by me in The Iron Age. 

First of all the criticism starts out with a presumption, which is very poor ground 
on which to base the argument. 

Secondly the premises from which the writer starts is entirely wroag as are the 
premises of so many of the arguments put forth by labor leaders; consequently much 
of the turmoil in the ranks. The “unique contribution to the thought of the day’’ was a 
quotation from another and I must humbly decline the credit for haviag originated 
it, which credit is so kindly givea me. I must say, however, that I heartily agree with 
the gentlemaa who voiced the opinion. I ought further to modify this by saying that I 
have the trade of machinist, having worked on all classes of machines and at the bench, 
as apprentice and journeyman. While in the shop I refrained from joining any union, 
feeling that I had sufficient initiative and brains of my own to direct my personal affairs, 
working where and when I pleased and for what I knew I was worth. I had better use 
for my wages than to support so-called leaders, who in many cases knew less about my 
trade than I did, and were “working” the credulous and making an easy living from 
the poor workingman who was too short-sighted to see the true state of affairs. Further, 
I could not see why I, a fairly good worker, should work for less than I could earn for the 
sake of giving uaion wages to a man who was less skilled or who was lazy and had not 
sufficient energy or ability to earn his own returns honestly. Such a man belongs in a 
lower class of labor and should not be allowed to lower the returns of the good man 
who not only supports the poor maa, but also the agitator. In the long run I found 
that I had steadier work and at the end was financially way ahead of the unioa maa. 

It would appear that my ideas were not so far wrong as I have been able to rise 
beyond the level of manual work only. I am still using my head and getting money 
for its use. 

Thanks for the compliment of putting my name and characterizing some of my 
attributes in the same paragraph with those of General Atterbury, whom I admire 
very much as a man having the courage of his convictions. 

I do not care to enter into any lengthy discussion with you. It was simply my 
desire to call your attention te the fact that you based your whole criticism on a false 

start and while on the subject felt called on to really state some of my own views, which 
I had not done before. 

I should Jike to see this letter appear in the pages of your paper, without deletion, 
in the near future. 
So far as Mr. Love’s accusation of unjust criticism is concerned, it need 
only be said that the quotation was exact and the quotation of another 
was not attributed to him. ¢ 

As to whether the premise was wrong, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST may 
claim to be as good a judge as Mr. Love. 

The sole purpose in publishing the communication is to preserve to 
posterity one of the finest known examples of reactionary reasoning and selfish 
logic. Meanwhile the trade unions go on their way improving the lot of all 
men, even, sometimes against their will. 






























































The distinguishing characteristic of the union label is its assurance 
against deception. When an article ceases to be union-made it ceases to bear 
the union label. 
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The Railway Review, speaking of course for conservative railroad interests, 

is very much exercised over certain educational activities 
egos in which the American Federation of Labor is interested. 
RAILROAD Bias Lt would seem, moreover, that the Railway Review is also 

exercised as to the future of the American Federation of 
Labor. Discussing “‘Mis-Education of Railroad Employes and Industrial 
Workers,” this organ of vested interests finds that “the most extensive pro- 
gram of revolutionary propaganda ever attempted in the United States is 
being carried out within the unions at the present time under the joint control 
of labor leaders, ex-college professors and college ‘‘bolsheviki.” 

The reason for the great worry on the part of the Railway Review is 
that the American Federation of Labor, working through its Committee on 
Education, is cooperating with and participating in the work of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau. The Railway Review has thrust the Workers’ Education 
Bureau and a half dozen or more miscellaneous organizations of a more or less 
radical nature into a common heap and mixed them all up together. It has 
asserted that there is between these organizations an alliance which constitutes 
a powerful machine for the dissemination of radicalism and that this is done 
with the assistance of a large number of trade-union leaders. 

The Railway Review would much prefer that workers remain without 
education. 

“Socialism,” we are told, ‘‘under other names is taught systematically to 
selected groups of employes in all the principal industries, including railroad 
workers, through the agency of a rapidly growing system of workers’ schools.”’ 

Statements of this character are intended obviously to discredit the efforts 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau and to discourage workers from entering 
the classes which are organized through the efforts of that bureau. 

It is intimated that the Workers’ Education Bureau is allied in some 
manner with the Socialist Party, The Rand School, the New School for Social 
Research, the re-organized Intercollegiate Socialist Society, and other organi- 
zations of this character. ‘ 

The fact is that the Workers’ Education Bureau has no alliance of any 
kind with any of these organizations but that on the contrary it stands 
entirely by itself as a distinct organization whose only modifying relationship 
is with the American Federation of Labor. 

Certain other labor organizations have affiliation but in no case is there 
affiliation on the part of any organization which is not of a bona fide trade- 
union character. 

Not only is the Workers’ Education Bureau not engaged in socialist 


propaganda but it is not engaged in propaganda of any kind. It is engaged 
in imparting knowledge to workers. Perhaps it is because the effort is credit- 
able and effective that the Railway Review indulges in its slanderous attack. 

Reactionary employers and their spokesmen have always opposed the 
extension of educational facilities to wage-earners. The whole battle for edu- 
cation has been fought against such influences. 

We may feel fairly sure that in the future as in the past the cause of 
education will triumph and at least some of its opponents will live to learn 
the error of their way. 








HEADING WEST 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 








ERE may we discuss various things—things important and things 
trifling. Here may we talk about everything from economics to the 
flowers that bloom in the spring. Congress is doing nothing, which, 

so far as that is concerned, doesn’t change matters much; but anyhow it isn’t 
in session and can not therefore make its accustomed amount of racket. 

Most of the lame ducks are joy riding on various junket trips, which is 
one of the chief pleasures of lame ducks. 

The lobbyists are lining things up for next December, trying to dope 
out ways and means for handling the newcomers who will bloom forth in the 
halls of congress when next the gavel falls. Meanwhile they (the lobbyists) 
are saving at least some money because they don’t have to give so many 
entertainments. The social lobbyists’ season closes with adjournment of 


congress. 

The time is opportune for those who are neither congressmen nor lobbyists 
to step forth and have their say. Maybe that isn’t the reason for this excursion 
into the elysian fields of printers’ ink at this moment, but if it was it would be a 


good enough reason. Let’s let it go at that. 


The Fountain of 
Perpetual Hokum! 

ONCE de Leon lived at the wrong time 
and looked for the wrong thing. He 
should have made his debut in 1923 

and headed the search for the fountain of 
perpetual hokum. He would have found the 
object of his search. Behold, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the Russian soviet propaganda! 
Like hope, it springs eternal. 

Russia is again to the front. ‘Recognize 
the soviets,” is the cry from a hundred case 
hardened, well attuned throats. 

Those who watch the soviet propaganda 
find it a constant source of interest, consis- 
tent in its studied evasion of the truth. 
Soviet propaganda walks around the truth 
just as carefully as a wide awake pedestrian 


walks around a coal hole. 
If the soviet propaganda ever got mixed up 
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with a case of truth its doom would be sealed 
tighter than old Tut’s tomb. 


Borah Hurls His 
Lance for Soviets 


An’ there’s Bill Borah, 


A man ’at stands 

An’ just holds out in his two hands 
the glistening jewel of soviet chastity, de- 
claiming to the multitude, first from the 
Senate rostrum and then from the platform 
of Madison Square Garden. Borah has more 
than once clouted injustice on its ignomini- 
ous cranium. He’s got a reputation of being 
a humdinger in the fight for social justice. 
It’s painful to have to take issue with him 
on this matter. But he’s just as wrong on 
this as he was on woman suffrage. 

Bill wants the soviets recognized, right 
away this afternoon. Now Borah has a per- 
fect right to clamor for whatever he wants, 
but he has no more right than any other 
person to misrepresent the situation re- 
garding Russia—and he did that in some im- 
portant particulars. 

Borah finds that the alternatives in Rus- 
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sia are either the soviets or a return to 
czarism. Which’ll you have? Bill gets his 
answer back right away from a pro-soviet 
crowd, ‘give us the soviets.”’ 

But did it ever occur to the honorable 
senator that there might be a return to that 
representative government which the bolshe- 
vists forcibly overthrew in November, 1917? 

The bolshevists didn’t overthrow the czar. 
The Russian people had overthrown the 
czar; they had established representative 
government; they had a constituent as- 
sembly; there were masses of peasants in 
that assembly. 

The bolshevists came along like raiders 
and highwaymen and shot that representa- 
tive government to pieces and captured the 
works. They wrecked democracy and in- 


stalled a tyranny. 

It’s queer how some people overlook facts. 
They treat facts as if they were exotic 
flowers to be strewn in the muddy road of 
autocracy for tyrant feet to tramp upon. 

» Oh well, it is perhaps too much to expect 
men in public life to be right all the time. 


Famine Relief and 
a Cascade of Untruth 


HERE are other sides to the soviet 
T question. Borah harps on only a few 

of the strings, saving others, maybe, 
for other days. There is the famine relief 
chicanery and there is the question of soviet 
propaganda in the United States. Borah 
rumbles sonorously about this latter. Where 
is it? he asks, his stentorian tones at their 
best. Let the state department show it, he 
challenges. 

Well, strangely enough, the state depart- 
ment has shown it. But for labor that isn’t 
necessary. Labor has its own eyes. Now Mr. 
Borah has doubtless been very busy and he 
probably has overlooked a great many 
things. 

But the soviets admit that which he 
denies. That is bad team-work. If Borah 
is going to play ball for the soviet league he 
ought to play the game according to soviet 
rules. 

It is established soviet policy that the 
United States government must be over- 
thrown and that as a condition precedent to 
that the American Federation of Labor 
must be destroyed. 

The reason the American Federation of 
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Labor stands intact is because it is American 
and it doesn’t fall for hokum and rosy red 
clouds and communist dictatorships as easily 
as some others. Mr. Borah shouldn't 
take the stump until he can avoid such 
slips. The soviets admit their policy of 
creating revolution in America and it has 
taken a lot of good American effort to check 
their devilish work. 

Then there’s the famine relief. The 
Survey Graphic, semi-official magazine for the 
charity crowd, has just published a special 
Red number—ted cover n’everything. It 
tells a lot about Russia that no one would 
ever dream of unless he had followed soviet 
propaganda closely. 

That is only incidental. Mr. Hoover 
has just made an announcement which, 
in effect, means that so far as the Russian 
famine was a matter of natural forces, 
or their failure, it is over. This is because 
of crop recovery. The ‘act of God” part 
of the famine has passed. What remains 
and what is in prospect is due to soviet 
wreckage and incompetence. America 
doesn’t propose to repair damage done 
wantonly by the soviet tyranny. 

Because Mr. Hoover doesn’t urge the 
American people to give to the soviet so- 
called Red Cross, to the Friends of Soviet 
Russia and to a lot of other soviet agencies 
for the purpose of bulwarking the soviet 
power, the New York Nation says Mr. 
Hoover “stabs Russia.” 

Mr. Borah probably will agree to that. 

Meanwhile, the soviets are exporting grain 
by the train load. 

It is all amazing and wonderful to behold. 
Lots of good people are thinking loostly and 
parading along with their heads in the clouds. 

It wouldn’t be charitable, but it might 
be justifiable, to wish that Senator Borah, 
the editors of the Survey and the Nation, 
and several others, might be privileged to 
live the life of a worker or of a peasant in 
Russia for about a month. And, please, kind 
Mr. Nero, don’t be too hard on them! 


Revolution Prances 
In Gay Court Attire! 


HEN Lady Astor asked some of the 
Labor Party leaders to her house 
to have tea and meet the king it 
kicked up a good bit of a stir. Some, notably 
the Scottish M. P.’s, didn’t go. But Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, parliamentary leader 


’ 
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felt no compunctions. He grabbed his 
waiting knee trousers and sailed in. He fol- 
lowed that up with a visit to the king at 
Buckingham. 

MacDonald is not a labor man; he is a 
politician in the Labor Party. He is one of 
the group called intellectuals. He is a fire 
eater. He has a record of shouting for 
revolutionary stuff long enough to fill a 
book. 

He is one of the kind that shouts ‘“‘uncom- 
promising” phrases, rolling the r’s and get- 
ting out of them all of their concealed 
thunder and terror. Kings have been what 
Octavus Roy Cohen would call the mostest 
thing he don’t like nothin’ of. 

But when the king crooks his finger and 
says, “Ramsay, I want you to come here and 
chat with me,” Ramsay gets out the old 
court duds and trots along. 
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We've .been fed on the revolutionary 
stuff Ramsay MacDonald was going to put 
over when he got the chance. Well, if 
politics should flip that way, Ramsay Mac. 
Donald would be leader of the king’s goy- 
ernment, instead of the leader of the opposi- 
tion. So he must get in training. And 
to go to see the king now is a promise to bea 
good leader of the king’s government later 
on, if politics flips the coin the right way. 

What becomes of the old ringing phrases? 
What becomes of Labor as a force opposed 
to privilege? What becomes of the Labor 
Party as a party opposed to what is? Per- 
haps it goes into the junk heap. But, even if 
it does, how much more fun it is to be able to 
go through a function at Buckingham with the 
savoir faire of one to the manor born. That's 
the real goose quill, beggin’ your pardon, sir. 
It’s the bee’s buzz! The cat’s whiskers! 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1923 


April 3-17, Warren, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America 


April ‘15-18, Washington, D. C., National Fed- 


eration of T Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 14-21, Boston, Mass., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

May 14-28, New York City, United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 14-21, St. Louis, Mo., American Federation 
of Musicians, Planters Hotel. 

May 26, York, Pa., National Print Cutters’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

July 2-14 Baltimore. Md., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Toronto, C an., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9-19, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

July 9-14, Baltimore, Md., International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 9-15, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 

July 11-21, Chicago, Ill., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 


tion. 
July 16-21, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
and Electrotypers’ Union. 
July 16-23, Philadelphia, Pa., International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 
July 17-21, Chattanooga, Tenn., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 
July 21-24, New York City, (Executive Board 
Meeting) American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 
cia 


August 6-10, Chicago, Ill., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 13-20, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Morrison, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 3-8, Denver, Colo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

_ September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

. September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga.. Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

September 10-14, Montreal, Canada, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 10-20, Los Angeles, Calif., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., Operative Plas 
terers and Cement Fiaishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association of North America. 





Cooperation of Farmers and Industrial Workers 


(Third Installment) 
By H. D. Hutcuins 


In this series of articles, Mr. H. D. Hutchins, of Algona, Iowa, has set forth clearly and 
in detail the community of interest which exists between the workers of the farms and the workers 


of the cities. 


It is interesting to have such an expression of the point of view of the farmer be- 


cause it so well sets forth what is in the minds of the agricultural workers of the country. 


This is the concluding installment. 


HE toilers of earth must realize, as 
T never before, the truth recently re- 

called by a brilliant editor of the mid- 
die west, that ‘‘the gods help those who help 
themselves.” 

Day by day all men are growing to ap- 
preciate the vast powers of organized wealth 
—their ability to work weal or woe upon 
mankind. Can the producing masses rely 
upon the comparative few who wield the 
power of wealth, to do so with safety to 
all? Harsh experience shows that we can 


not. Unlimited power has ever been a 
menace and a corrupting influence in any 
nation. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the power 
of capital, actuated as it is by the spirit 


of competition, be balanced, offset, and regu- 
lated by the still greater power of a co- 
operatively organized and resolute humanity 
by an enlightened public opinion, ready and 
able to restrain and direct through the power 
of the ballot. Only thus can the future of 
this or any other land be happy. 

To promote the fuller practice of co- 
operation, the industrial worker may profit- 
ably cultivate an acquaintance with the 
farmer and arrive at a more complete ap- 
preciation of his problems, and vice versa. 
We know that many different individuals 
are doing this. 

It appears entirely possible for the or- 
ganized industrial workers, through their 
leaders, to cooperate with the leaders of the 
organized farmers or with their representa- 
tives in the legislatures and congress, in 
many ways. 

Together they may stand and work for 
the enactment or amendment of general 
laws to promote the common weal. The 
conduct of financial affairs and the regula- 
tion of the medium of exchange, fairly 
for all, is vitally important to the welfare of 
the nation and its people. It concerns every 
element of society, from the lowest to the 


highest, and it is insufferable that any one 
class of the people should continue to have 
sole trusteeship over it, or abuse their powers 
as has been done since the great war. 

The problem of transportation is another 
one, upon whose successful solution hangs 
so much of weal or woe, success or disaster 
for all parts of the complex economic 
organization of our great country. The 
railways and public highways are essentially 
the property of the public, notwithstanding 
that for purposes of administration their 
title may still continue in the name of pri- 
vate, profit making corporations. 

The common man, the farmer or indus- 
trial worker, should insist upon open and 
above board practices in the conduct of busi- 
ness and government, and on full and honest 
publicity of all matters of public concern. 
This is the only safeguard of a democracy, 
the only possible assurance to the people that 
they are getting a ‘‘square deal.” 

The farmer and industrial worker should 
cooperate in the formulation of more just 
taxation laws, placing the burdens of gov- 
ernment upon those best able to bear them; 
they should have a strong voice in deter- 
mining our military policy and the national 
attitude toward foreign governments. 

The conservation of natural resources, 
the care of the public health, the education 
of all the people of the nation to be good 
citizens are vitally important in any gov- 
ernment of the people. And not the least 
important will be the assurance of regular, 
useful and profitable employment to all the 
people, in accordance with their respective 
talents and abilities. Right direction and 
occupation, rather than suppression and 
punishment for misdemeanors should be- 
come the government’s method of dealing 
with our delinquent classes. 

I feel that I have practically concluded 
the case for the possibilities of cooperation 
of farmers aud industrial workers. Yet 
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perhaps a few words of explanation regarding 
the present status of farmer organization will 
not be without interest to the more highly 
developed trades-union organizations. 

Criticism was recently directed against 
some of the leaders of a prominent farmers’ 
a in the December 9th issue of 
si ,’ the national weekly of the rail- 
road brotherhoods. The farmers’ organiza- 
tion is criticized as being in the control 
of politicians, ‘‘representing the packers, 
the railroads, the banks, the steel trust— 
everything and every one except the men 
who actually cultivate the soil of this 
country.” 

I believe that as to the general member- 
ship of this organization, and as to the 
organization as a whole, the above criticism 
is undeserved and overly harsh. The gen- 
eral membership of all farmers’ organiza- 
tions is sincere and earnest in their efforts 
to learn the truth about all matters which 
concern their own and the public welfare. 
In many rural localities, farmer organization 
is not even in the creeping stage of develop- 
ment; but events are rapidly forcing its 


growth. 

The time will surely come, when Mr. 
Farmer, having assembled the facts bearing 
upon the welfare of himself and family, 
and having developed his organization, 
strongly and eompactly, will no longer 
have to follow a policy of conciliation and 
protest; but may stand boldly erect and de- 
mand and insist on a “square deal” all 
around. And he will cooperate with all 
who will join with him on that basis. 

To the extent that the criticism of 
‘Labor’ might apply to those heading 
farmer organizations, the truth about them is 
bound to be ultimately found out, and such 
unworthy leaders will be replaced. 

The isolated environments of farmers up 
to the present time will account for much 
of their backwardness about perfecting their 
organizations. But now a veritable revolu- 
tion in ideas and methods is taking place in 
all rural communities. Improved machinery, 
better roads, automobiles, rural free delivery 
of mails, the telephone, wireless and electric- 
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ity are transforming the farmer's outlook 
upon life, and especially his relationships 
with his neighbors. 

The development of farmer organization 
still continues to be handicapped, however, 
by some who are ever ready to grasp the 
personal advantage of the moment, regard. 
less of consequences to their class. They 
suffer, and others suffer because of an 
under-developed social consciousness. 

Some farmers are strong-minded indivi- 
duals who persist in the idea that they can 
“go it alone,” profiting perhaps upon the 
weakness or shortsightedness of their fel- 
lows, and gambling with more or less suc- 
cess against the operators in the big markets. 

But the greatest care of all to farmer 
organization, as to any other organization, 
are the simple, the weak, the careless and 
indifferent, who refuse to assume any respon- 
sibility in an organization established for 
their benefit. Most of these have probably 
descended from toilers, or have toiled 
so long themselves, that they have become 
insensible to the higher, finer aspirations of 
mankind. It seems easier to them, often- 
times, to submit themselves, like the ox or 
the mule, to the lash of circumstance, rather 
than offer any resistance to the ‘powers 
that be.” 

As a class, it is probable that few people 
are more broadly informed than the farm- 
ers. They are intelligent, even if not always 
informed along those lines of interest outside 
the limits of their highly important calling. 
They .are reading the handwriting on the 
wall, which warns them to unite, and being 
men of brains, spirit and a will, unques- 
tionably the great majority of them will 
ultimately draw together and take action 
within some form of organization. 

There is in my own mind no questien, but 
that whatever of understanding, sympa- 
thy, patience and spirit of helpful coopera- 
tion the industrial workers of America 
will manifest towards American farmers, 
in their efforts to complete their organiza- 
tions and struggle upward with all other 
toilers towards fuller freedom and light, 
will be heartily reciprocated by the farmers. 





The union label helps us to provide in times of industrial peace what we very often 
need in industrial wars—a strong organization and substantial funds. 





The workers who strike in protest against their wrongs may be defeated, but the 
public protest registered in the demand for the union label is invincible. 





Book Review 
Herbert Hoover's ‘‘ American Individualism’ 
American Individualism, by Herbert Hoover; Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ANY who have assayed the most curious assortment of difficult 

M jobs which have constituted Herbert Hoover’s approach to world 

distinction have been stirred to interest in his underlying philosophy, 

That is what he discloses in his new book “‘ American Individualism” in which 
he formulates his working rules. 

He says he emerges from his experiences, particularly those of the 
past seven years—‘‘an unashamed individualist,’’ Conscious progress he 
finds must be based upon intelligence, not emotions. Intelligence is in- 
dividual. This gives him the key to his structure of progress. ‘The sole 
source of progress,” says Mr. Hoover, “‘springs from one source—that each 
individual shall be given the chance and stimulation for the development 
of the best with which he has been endowed in heart and mind. Our American 
institutions have been developed to promote this end. We have made our 
institutions from materials which grew out of revolt against conditions in 
Europe. We have fashioned our system of society to conform to the basic 
idea of equal opportunity and to provide for each individual opportunity 
and motivation to enable him to express the best that is in him.” 

“Our system” says Mr. Hoover, “‘abhors autocracy and does not argue 
with it but fights it. It is not capitalism or socialism or syndicalism nor a 
cross-breed of them. Like most Americans I refuse to be damned by any- 
body’s word classification of it such as capitalism, plutocracy, proletariat, 
or middle class or any other, or to any kind of compartment that is based 
on the assumption of some group dominating somebody else.”’ In this in- 
sistence on equal opportunity American individualism differs from old 
world individualism. 

One of the most practical and valuable truths that Mr. Hoover points 
out is the individuality of America. Few interpreters have found 
this indispensable fact. So much of our literature has tried to make us see 
America only as a big melting pot, a protean something that is hardly a 
nation, that it is distinctly cheering to find an interpretation which gives 
America an individuality and a soul. 

This literature is the product of those who seek that which is ‘‘finest 
and best” in the old world or who are specialists in sentiment and not the 
doers of work. Mr. Hoover’s more fundamental analysis is perhaps due 
chiefly to his necessity of constantly putting his philosophy to practical 
tests upon work that stirs the imagination and to his having worked in 
many lands with many races. 

Mr. Hoover indicates as the big differentiating characteristic of our 
society ‘absence of frozen strata of classes or castes and no stratification 
in the mass of society livened by the free stir of its particles. This guarding 
of our individualism against stratification he says insists not only preserving 
in the social solution an equal opportunity for the able and ambitious to rise 
from the bottom, it also insists that the sons of the successful shall not by 
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any mere right of birth or favor continue to occupy their father’s places of 
power against the rise of a new generation in process of coming up from 
the bottom. As proof of this he cites the present administration in Wash- 
ington—twelve men, nine of whom have earned their way in life without 
economic inheritance, and eight of them started with manual labor. 

Mr. Hoover finds a justification in that intelligence, character, courage 
and the divine spark of the human soul are individual. He frankly recognizes 
that as between individuals there are great inequalities. Our social progress 
depends on individual leadership. The rate of progress will therefore depend 
upon maintaining within society opportunity for those who have qualities 
enabling them to rise to leadership. 

“Leadership is a quality of the individual. It is the individual alone 
who can function in the world of intellect and in the field of leadership. 
If democracy is to secure its authorities in morals, religion and statesmanship, 
it must stimulate leadership from its own mass. Human leadership can not 
be replenished by selection like queen bees, by divine right or bureaucracies, 
but by the free rise of ability, character, and intelligence.’’ The author is 
not unmindful of what the individual owes in his mental development to 
what is gained through association with others—the psychological inter- 
pretations which was one of the great contributions of Professor James. 

If we are to maintain productivity and the advancement of things of 
the spirit, he points out, our leadership must come from a very small per- 
centage of individuals with creative minds and with imaginative and ad- 
ministrative intelligence who create or carry discoveries to wide-spread 
application. ““The process of discovering such leaders lies through selection 
that comes from the free running mills of competition.” ‘The leadership 
of intelligence can come only through opportunity for the individual. The 
individual alone can think and plan. Mass mind only feels. The mob func- 
tions only in a world of emotion.” He points out the very significant fact 
that the vast multitude of voluntary organizations for altruistic purposes 
represent something moving at a far greater depth than “‘joining.’”’ They 
also represent wide-spread aspiration for mental advancement based upon 
individual spiritual longing for service. 

“While there are forces in the growth of our individualism which must 
be curbed with vigilance, yet there are no less glorious spiritual forces growing 
within that promise for the future. There is developing in our people a new 
valuation of individuals and of groups and of nations. It is a rising vision 
of service. Indeed if I were to select the social force that above all others 
has advanced sharply during these past years of suffering, it is that of service 
—service to those with whom we come in contact, service to the nation, 
and service to the world itself. If we examine the great mystical forces of 
the past seven years we find this great spiritual force poured out by our 
people as never before in the history of the world—the ideal of service.” 

To economic development Mr. Hoover finds individualism indispensable, 
for we have reached a period where future progress depends upon ‘‘greater 
invention, greater elimination of waste, greater production and better dis- 
tribution of commodities and services, for by increasing their ratio to our 
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numbers and dividing them justly we each will have more of them.” The 
superlative value of individualism lies in its impulse to creation. Social 
tragedy lies in throttling the self-interest impulse of the individual to produc- 
tion. Mr. Hoover’s economic individualism does not end in acquisition and 
preservation of private property. “Private property is not a fetich in Amer- 
ica,’ he says, and cities the outlawing of the liquor industry without com- 
pensation. He finds domination of arbitrary individual ownership dis- 
appearing—witness the increasing numerical partne ships through wide- 
spread ownership of stocks. Large capital is steadily becoming a mobili- 
zation of small savings and hence increasingly sensitive to public opinion. 
He sees the trend of business organization to cooperatives and holds the hope 
that in the cooperatives we can gain in individuality. Pointing out that our 
economic system is not frozen—due to our individualism—he holds that progress 
here requires no formula, only the guardianship of our vital principles of 
individualism with its safe-guard, equality of opportunity. 

Functioning in the political field Mr. Hoover finds our government has 
been fairly successful in maintaining equality of opportunity and that its great- 
est troubles and failures are in the economic field. Our mass of regulation of 
industry expresses an intent to protect our institutions against economic 
domination of powerful groups. 

“To curb the forces in business which would destroy equality of op- 
portunity and yet to maintain the intitiative and creative faculities of our 
people are the twin objects we must attain. To preserve the former we must 
regulate that type of activity that would dominate. To preserve the lat- 
ter, the government must keep out of production and distribution of com- 
modities and services. Thi; is the deadline between our system and socialism. 
Regulations to prevent domination and unfair practices, yet preserving 
1ightful initiative, are in keeping with our social foundations. Nationaliza- 
tion of industry or business is their negation.” 

With characteristic optimism Mr. Hoover looks to the future in which 
our need is not for a way out but a way forward. 





There are two days in May which Labor customarily and properly 
observes, in addition to Memorial Day, the national day of remembrance 
of those who have passed. Mothers’ Day, on May 31 this year, should be 
observed by working people this year, as it has been in the past. Labor’s 
Memorial Sunday, May 27, the fourth Sunday, should be observed widely. 
It is possible that even more churches than in other years may make Labor's 
Memorial Sunday the occasion for fitting services. Trade unionists, however, 
may conduct their own memorial services in memory of those who have 
given their lives in the service of the wage earners and the cause of justice 
and human freedom. 





The power of the union label is proved by its progress. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have a total membership 
of 5,500 in 78 local unions. Our local union in 
New York City, with the assistance of Organizer 
Frayne, is conducting a campaign to organize 
the non-union laundry workers there. State of 
employment is fair and is improving. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl —The state of employment is improving. 
We have five local unions with a total membership 
of 364. The lockout at New Brunswick, N. J., 
is still pending. The employers will not recognize 
the union. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 2,600 members in 
our 38 local unions. For two deaths which occurred 
in our ranks we expended the sum of $2,000. State 
of employment is fair. We are now before the 
management concerning a revision of rules. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 218. Employment is at the 
lowest ebb that it has been in years. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 236 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. The new local unions 
were organized in Lansing (Michigan), Wildwood 
(N. J.), Portsmouth (Ore.), and Eureka (Cal.). 
Nine hundred dollars was expended, resultant 
from six deaths in our ranks. There are good 
prospects for employment this spring and summer. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—I,. B. Doane: 

The minimum wage has been raised; it is now 
$16 per week instead of $10. We are putting 
forth special efforts to advance the use of union- 
made goods. All unions are taking in new members. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. T. Sherman: 
In spite of the bad roads, business is good in 


this section of the country. Wages are good. In 
the fields, wages range from $4.75 per day for 
common labor to $17.00 per day for rig builders, 
dril ers, etc. Carpenters, painters, plumbers, brick- 
layers, and plasterers are getting from $1.00 to $1.25 
per hour and all are working. All the members of the 
culinary alliance are employed at an excellent wage, 
their salaries being 300 per cent more than received 
by the unorganized cooks and waiters of Little 
Rock or Pine Bluff. Everyone is urged to demand 
union-labeled goods. 


Little Rock—L. W. Lowry 

The illegal mobbing of ‘ain and their friends 
by the alleged good citizens on the line of the M. & 
N. A. Ry., together with the refusal of the governor 
to give protection to the strikers, should be of great 
int rest toall workers. The time of all union men 
has been devoted to assisting in every manner the 
exiles and the wounded from the M. & N. A. Ry. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Several new building projects are under way. 
The May Shoe and Clothing Company will erect a 
new $500,000 building. Building trades are meeting 
with contractors to set wage scale for 1923. Plas- 
terers are receiving $12 per day. We are agitating 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. The 
retail clerks have been reorganized and the meat 
cutters are holding organization meetings. The 
State Rangers have been disbanded as of February 
1, 1923. These Rangers cost the state $264,000 
for two years, ending November 30, 1922. 


CONNECTICUT 


Cheshire.-—R. Beadle: 

There are no company unions here. The Ball & 
Socket Mfg. Co., has a piece-work system, whereby 
the girls can only earn about 90 cents for a day's 
work of nine and one-half hours. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville —David Weinberg: 

The S. A. R. R. has laid off 300 men in the shops. 
Every union member is earnestly urged to demand 
union-labeled good when purchasing. 


GEORGIA 


Waycross.—A. E. Courtenay: 

At the A. C. IL. Railroad 1,438 men are still 
locked out. The company is employing 1,900 
men to take their places but not one-third of the 
work done by old employes is now accomplished. 
Building work is just beginning. 
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INDIANA 


Elkhart.—O. J. Schmalz: 

It is earnestly urged that all trade unionists 
demand union-labeled goods when buying. Due to 
the efforts of the organizer, the bakers’ local 
union has been reorganized. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Monthly we canvass the merchants to ascertain 
which ones are handling union-labeled goods. 
In the Haynes auto factory 100 employes have been 
laid off. The men who are on strike at the Sanitary 
and Great Western potteries are standing together 
firmly. An injunction against the potters has been 
issued by the federal court. The contract system 
is being tried in these potteries where the men are 
on strike. 

Newburgh.—Thos. Rowe: 

A tobacco shop has been improved and four 
more workers have been employed. Conditions 
in all crafts are improving. We are conducting a 
drive to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—Fred Burwinkel: 

We are trying hard to push the use of union- 
labeled goods in this city. There has been a strike 
on since July 1, 1922, and the organizer (machinist) 
has been working strenuously to keep the men 
together. Out of 712, only six men have been lost. 
Everything looks favorable for the building trades. 
The carpenters have signed up with the master 
builders and have received an increase in wages 
from 92 cents to $1 per hour; the teamsters re- 
ceived increase from 90 cents to $1.05 per hour; 
and the remaining trades are in conference. There 
will be much building going on this year. A new 
court house will be started and also several more 
big buildings. 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

All crafts here are organized. The usual com- 
mittee work for the promotion of the use of union- 
made products is systematically carried on. Building 
construction has started on a large scale. Cereal 
plants are adding to their forces. The building 
trades are advancing wages on an average of $1 
per day under the terms of the Cedar Rapids 
Adjustment Plan, which calls for arbitration and 
union shops agreements. 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Building work is starting up; contracts are 
let and extensive street improvement will start 
soon. It is expected that this year will surpass all 
previous years in the building line. A few men were 
laid off at the Ford Auto Company. We are working 
to increase the membership of the union label com- 
mittee. We are trying to rebuild the molders’ 
local union. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 
_ A great deal of building is under way. Work 
is under way on the university buildings; an ice 
plant is being put up; and two new depots will 
be constructed this summer. All union men in 
the building trades are working and floaters are 
coming in but’ we are handling them all right. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


HIS paint is accepted by 

everyone, everywhere, as a 
standard for saving the surface. 
Dutch Boy White-Lead is pure 
white-lead. It is a material for 
the workman who wants to do 
a satisfactory job. It is the ma- 
terial for the skilled professional 
painter, rather than the occa- 
sional painter. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OM CO., Pittsburgh 








Additional employes have been hired by the 
Standard Oil Company. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

The Eastern M. F. Company is toraise the em- 
ployes’ wages 10 per cent, affecting between 700 and 
800. Men have been laid off in the building trades. 
Union members are earnestly urged to demand 
union-made products. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Watpole.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Additional workers have been hired in the paper, 
leather, printing and other industries. New work 
has opened in one shop making leather bags. 
Constant agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge.—Walter Thompson: 

It is understood that the shipyards have in- 
creased wages slightly. Additional employes have 
been put on at the Great Lakes Engine Works. 
We urge that all union members demand union- 
labeled goods when buying. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolss.— Albert Brown: 


The Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Soo 
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88 Rector Street 
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Line have company agreements at present. The 
label league is very active in getting dealers to 
handle union-made goods. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Prospects look good for new work this season. 
A general campaign is on now to promote the 
demand for union-labeled products and good 
results are being obtained. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel-—Holt E. J. Ross: 

Additional men are employed throughout the state 
to operate night shifts in the various saw mills. 
The organizer has been in all towns where central 
labor unions exist, trying to stimulate and revive 
interest in the various local unions and he feels 
confident of the reorganization of the central bodies 
and the strengthening of the State Federation of 
Labor. A convention of the State Federation of 
Labor is to be held at Judson, Mississippi on April 9. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

A very successful labor meeting was held here 
recently under the auspices of the central labor 
union and affiliated local unions. A delightful 
program was rendered, much of which emphasized 
the advantages of trade unionism, the union label, 
etc. New local unions of retail clerks, cooks and 
waiters, and electrical workers are under way. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

We are agitating for the use of union-labeled 
goods by discussion in the local unions. Our 
governor is attempting to have a State Cossack 
(mounted police) bill passed by the legislature, 
but it is very doubtful whether this bill will become a 
law. There has been during the last month a steady 
improvement in the coal mining industry. The 
Pittsburgh and Oskaloosa Coal Co. have closed 
down and are attempting to operate on a fake 
cooperative plan; but their attempts will be 
contested. 

St. Louis.—Robert Lyons: 

New local unions of coffee roasters and flour 
mill workers have been organized and as a result 
improved conditions have been obtained. Addi- 
tional employes have been hired at the Curtis 
establishment. The Trades Union Education 
League, which was formed by the Central Trades 
Council, in order to boost the use of union-labeled 
goods, etc., has increased the sale of Clown cig- 
arettes 1,000,000 packages in the month of January. 
This Trades Union Education League was respon- 
sible for the organizing of the local unions of 
flour mill workers and coffee roasters. Every ward 


in this city has formed a branch and the meetings, 
addressed by big business men, lawyers, and minis- 
ters, are a huge success. Stores all over the city 
are clamouring to get the union trade. 


NEW JERSEY 


Paterson.—H. L. Vanderveld: 

Fifty additional employes have been hired at a 
dye house here. We are boosting the use of the 
union label. 

Whippany.—Aaron B. Losey: 

In the paper mills there has been a slight increase 
in wages. The employes of the rubber mills are 
working ten hours per day on a five-day week 
basis. More workers have been hired in these 
mills. Houses, stores, garages and factories are 
under construction. We have been assured that 
the compensation law, giving greater benefits, will 
be passed. 


NEW YORK 


Hornell.—J. P. McElroy: 

Additional workers have been hired in the silk 
mills and in the railroad shops. At the central 
labor union meetings we urge the members to 
demand union-labeled goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

New work has opened up at the Andrews Con- 
tainer Company and about 100 additional workers 
have been hired. The carpenters are looking 
forward to April 1, when the eight-hour day and an 
increase in wages will go into effect. All local unions 
are urging their members to demand union-labeled 
goods. 

Wilmington.—Geo. W. Cameron: 

The Wilmington Star has hired seven additional 
employes. Some common laborers have been hired 
in the fertilizer works. Everyone is urged to demand 
union-labeled goods when buying. 


OHIO 


Cambridge.—E. J. Heston: 

A few Cambridge business men have organized 
an operating company and will start the new steel 
mill shortly. The company has subscribed a large 
amount and will start operating the plant the 
first Monday in March with about 300 men. The 
m'‘ll is a modern one, all the buildings being con- 
crete and steel, and installed with new machinery. 
The 300 employes were members of the A. A. of I. 
and S. W. and it is to be hoped that they will 
continue to operate a union plant. 
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Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the telephone 


building a man worked at the test 


board. It was night; flood had come 
upon the city; death and disaster threat- 
ened the inhabitants. Outside the tele- 
phone building people had long since 
sought refuge; the water mounted higher 
and higher ; fire broke out in nearby build- 
ings. But still the man at the test board 
stuck to his post; keeping up the lines of 
communication; forgetful of self; think- 
ing only of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same building 
a corps of telephone operators worked 
all through the night, knowing that build- 
ings around them were being washed 
from their foundations, that fire drew 
near, that there might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that kept 
them at their work—a spirit beyond 
thought of advancement or reward—the 


spirit that animates men and women 
everywhere who know that others depend 
upon them. By the nature of telephone 
service this is the every-day spirit of the 
Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is present 
all the time behind the scenes. It has its 
most picturesque expression in those who 
serve at the switchboard, but it animates 
every man and woman in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or at 
desks; others out on the “highways of 
speech.” Some grapple with problems 
of management or science; some with 
maintenance of lines and equipment; 
others with office details. But all know, 
better than any one else, how the safe 
and orderly life of the people depends 
on the System—and all know that the 
System depends on them. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Serv.ce 
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wages now than they have paid for some time. 
Union molders are in demand and an increase in 
the day rate has been granted. Additional employes 
have been hired in most all metal trades. An effort 
is being made to have the retail clerks advance 
the sale of union-made goods. 

Mansfield —Emil Aderman: 

Through a union agreement the iron molders 
of the Aultman-Taylor Mfg. Co. and Taffen Stove 
Co. have received an increase in wages from $5.60 
to $6.00 per day. Many additional employes 
have been hired. A subway is being constructed 
under the Pennsylvania Railroad. The label 
committee is inaugurating a campaign of education. 
A new local union of sheet metal workers has been 
organized. 

Martins Ferry.—W. S. Morris: 

The Caragine Steel works, at Bellaire, have 
hired 150 more employes. There is a big improve- 
ment in building here. Workers of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation are on strike resisting the effort 
of the concern to operate on the non-union shop 
basis. The Belmont Trades and Labor Assembly 
is boosting the use of union-made products. 


Massillon.—C. P. Burkhart: 

Many establishments have hired additional 
employes. A new bank building is under construc- 
tion. Contractors who are fair to organized labor 
have secured the contracts for a new junior high 
school and the addition to the present high school. 
We hope some firm that is fair to organized labor 
will also secure the contract for another new high 
school which is to be built here. Men are advised 
to stay away from the Wheeling arid Lake Erie 
and Pennsylvania Company railroad shops as there 
is a strike on. The strike breakers now on the 
job can not do the work and have been only a 
great bill of expense and we are confident of winning 
this strike if we can keep these rats away. All 
building trades are organized and paying from 85 
cents to $1.15 per hour for an eight-hour day. 
The moulders in all shops of Massillon have been 
locked out for over two years and are standing 

100 per cent solid. Their employers 
want to install the non-union shop or so-called 
American plan but up to date they have been 
very unsuccessful. There is a move on by big 


business to remove from office Mayor H. H. Vogt, 
who is a member of organized labor and who will 
not stand for being led around by the nose. We 
are going to fight the charges and we have high 
hopes of defeating this move. 


Zanesvile.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Work has been started on the new half-million 
dollar Zane Hotel, a seven-story, fireproof ouilding 
which, we understand, will be constructed through- 
out by union labor. From all indications there will 
be a big building boom here. The outlook for the 
building trades is very bright. A new local union 
of lathers has been organized and will be affiliated 
with the building trades council. The recently 
organized building trades council is functioning 
very nicely and is helping to build up some of the 
smaller unions affiliated with it. We are boosting 
the union labels of ail crafts as much as possible. 
There is a great demand for union-labeled tobaccos 
and cigarettes. The B. & O. Railroad shops are 
starting operations. Fifty carmen will be put to 
work at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Duquesne.—J. A. Z. Stauffer: 

Some road work has started. All union members 
are urged to demand union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of boot and shoe repair workers has 
been organized. 

Philadelphia.—Harry Gifford: 

The Fox Theatre corporation is unfair to the 
iron workers. Attempts are being made by joint 
committees of the Central Labor Union and Building 
Trades Council to bring about fair conditions on the 
Fox Theatre corporation. The Union Label Trades 
Department is preparing a list of stores where union- 
made goods can be purchased and this list will be 
put into print. 

Punxsulawney.—W. A. Myets: 

Through the efforts of the organizers the mine, 
mill and smelter workers have gained a victory. 
The company recognizes the union now and they 
have received a 10 per cent increase in wages. 

Scranton.—C. J. Boyle: 

A large school building is under construction. 
Additional plumbers and electrical workers have 
been given employment. Local Union 493 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of 
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Johnstown have been granted 15 cents per hour 
increase (making their scale now $1 per hour), 
the eight-hour day and excellent working conditions. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

Kingsport has passed into the stage of real success 
and tne nine active plants located here are operating 
at capacity. Local industries are accomplishing 
wonders in developing the natural resources of 
this section. Raw materials are taken from the 
hills and are manufactured into finished products 
at Kingsport. All of these articles find a ready 


market. 
TEXAS 


Corsicana.—E. E. Fain: 

Workers have been laid off in the building trades. 
New work has opened up in an oil field 10 miles 
out and 50 workers are employed. The Central 
labor Union Label Committee is visiting stores 
and local unions and is checking the union-label 
stock purchased by the various merchants. New 
local unions of retail clerks and cooks and waiters 
have been organized 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

The I. G. N. Railroad Company has laid off 
about 130 men in this city. Two new high schools 
and about 200 new homes are under construction. 
Only the railroads have company unions. Agitation 
is being carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

WASHINGTON 


Bellungham.—C. E. Roaney: 
Carpenters’ wages have increased from $7.20 
to $8 per day. In the lumber mills wages have 

ieenced five cents per hour. There has been no 
layoff. It is earnestly urged that all workers demand 
the union-labeled goods when making purchases. 

Seattle —Chas. Conrad: 

In the saw mills of Willapa Harbor wages have 
been increased in all departments 40 to 50 cents 
per day and the eight-hour day is still maintained. 
Owing to weather conditions most of the logging 
camps have closed. Several mills are starting 
night shifts and are therefore hiring an additional 
working force. A strong agitation is being carried 
on by the state federation and local unions to pro- 
mote the demand for union-made articles. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston. 

All the building trades have taken on new life. 
Several large buildings are under construction. 
The contractors’ association and the. building 
trades have signed an agreement for 1923 with a 


sealegof $1 per hour. Additional employes have 
been put on at the mills. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

At the National Guage Establishment 25 girls 
have been hired. New building is under way. 
We are demanding union-labeled goods. 

Oshkosh.—G. E. Eaglehill: 

We have reorganized the label league. 


PORTO RICO 


Cabo Rojo.—tLwuis Irizarry Segarra: 
Twenty thousand people in this town are in 
making 


~need of jobs. Some of the women are 


blouses and receive only 75 cents for day and night 
toil. Many work twelve hours a day for only 50 
and 75 cents. General discontent prevails. 
Ponce.—Jose M. Torres: 
There is a strike on in the sugar industry. Two 
new local unions have been Pear 
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